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business; our young men of all parties, and of | 
every avocation of life, are fighting our battles. | 
What for? To put down this rebellion; to sub- | 
due this treason. ’ 

Why, sir, when the President called for aid; 
nay, before he called@—upon the day the attack 
was made upon Fort Sumter, who was there in 
the land that dreamed of the intense loyalty which 
lived in the hearts of our people? We had been 
living for nearly fifty years in peace; we had been 
divided among different parties; we had been 
carrying on the various pursuits of life; we had 
success and prosperity; cities had sprung from 
the ground in a day; no nation had prospered so 
much as we. Who knew of our loyalty? We 
had hated each other as politicians; who knew 
how we would love each other as loyal men? Here 
in this House, a Democrat of the Breckinridge 
school said to me last year that he would pledge 
himself that there would be from New York no 
less than an army of fifty thousand men, who 
would come from their homes to fight against the 
North. Yet what an echo that Sumter gun cre- 
ated! 
and the East, and the West, and their startled 
population jumped toarms. It sounded through 
our valleys and over our plains, and the deserted 
plow was left in the half turned furrow by the 
yeomanry of the land. It sounded through our 
towns, villages, and cities, and the mechanic left 
his shop, the merchant forgot his unbalanced 
ledger, and the lawyer left his cases untried, and, 
with his clients, hastened to the field. It sounded 
along the aisles of our churches, and pastors and 
people, their prayers and their patriotism working | 
to one end, marched to the war. More than six 
hundred thousand men are now in arms. They 
have left their homes, and on the land and on the 
sea are upholding the flag, and sustaining the 
power and defending the honor of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the relation of master and slave 
within the several States in November, 1860, was | 
safe from congressional interference. The pres- | 
idential campaign had just closed. Slavery was 
notto beextended. To thatextent the Republican 
party had been pledged. But the mad dertermin- 
ation to rule or to ruin was carried into effect. 
South Carolina fanaticism hurried the South into 
this rebellion. And now the whole industrial in- 
terests of this generation have been overturned. 
Fortunes and business, houses, lands, and homes 
and the lives of the best men in the land have been 
thrown into this war. And yet, when we know 
that slavery has caused it, and when it is plain 
that in no way can theirstrength be overcome and | 
our peace secured so quickly and effectively as by 
striking down this power they. use against us, we 
are found to hesitate, and timidly to halt and to 
consider ! 

Sir, if we have a right to argue of the ways of 
Providence, we might say, without irreverence, 
that the hand of God points to us our duty. 
Our President may act, our Commander-in-Chief, 
within his province, and the officers under him 
in command may act, and I believe are called | 
upon to act, by every consideration of humanity 
and of patriotism. And, coming from the Com- | 
monwealth I represent, in part—a State which has | 
performed no small service in this war—I call 
pon you to aid me in giving such expression of 
the judgment of this House as shall command 
respect. I am not here to boast of the bravery or 
the patriotism of Massachusetts soldiers. From 
the port where I have my home more than fifteen 
liundred men have been shi 
From all our sea-board cole island towns their 
skillful and hardy sons are found as masters upon 
the quarter-deck, and as seamen on board our 
ships. From our whole State her young men are 
with the Army. More than twenty thousand of 
her sons are in the field ready and willing, as you 
<now, to shed their hearts’ blood in their coun- 


try’s cause. 

In their name and in their behalf I pray you 
to call upon the military arm to strike that a 
more effective for peace and for freedom than | 
armies or victories can be, and convert the slave, | 
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| rebuke of an offended king; but the monarch has 
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which is the power of the enemy, into the free | 
man who shall be their dread. So shall the sword 
intervene for freedom! If I have read the history | 
of Massachusetts aright that is the intervention 

her fathers contemplated! In the early days of | 
English freedom, when constitutional liberty was | 
beginning to find a home in the hearts of English- 


men, after Hampden and Eliot and their com- || 


patriots had been working in the cause, in the 
days of Charles, a young man, in analbum which 
say 5 ’ 

he found ina public library, wrote these two lines: 
* Hee manus, inimica tyrannis, | 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem.”’ 

** This hand, hostile to tyrants, ; 
Seeks with the sword quiet rest in freedom.” | 


They called down upon his head the indignant 
y I g 


died and Sydney has passed away, yet while | 
Massachusetts shall live the lines he theninscribed | 
shall be remembered. In after years, when our 
forefathers were seeking to find a motto for their 
State coat of arms, they could select none that 
seemed to them as pertinent as the last of those 
two lines; and there it stands— 
**Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem.”’ 

And now she asks through the humblest of her 
sons, that the military power of our chief, hostile 
always to rebellion, shall thus, with the sword, 
secure quiet rest in freedom. 

Mr. STEELE, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I | 
am sorry that the gentleman from Massachusetts, | 


[Mr. Exiort,} has invited political discussion upon || message that he has appointed a man to the actual 


the floor of this House; I will endeavor not to 
exhibit the same bad taste by following his line of | 
discussion, although what he has said seemed to | 
have been thrown down in the shape of a gage of 
battle. He asserted in broad terms that slavery | 
was the cause of thiswar. I deny the proposition. 
I declare that the unnecessary agitation of the sla- 
very question was the cause of the war. At least 
such is my conviction. With that declaration I 
leave the question, believing that my assertion 
wil] amount to aboutas much as the gentleman’s. | 
I propose, sir, to test the gentleman’s argument 
by the message of the President of the United | 
States, from which he himself has read. 1 sup- 
pose that the question of loyalty is not to be set- 
tled upon the idea of who was opposed to the 





is ready to stand by the Government in its hour 
of need. That, I suppose, is now the test of loy- 
alty, and I think it bad taste in gentlemen upon | 
this floor to undertake to tear open old sores, and | 
to introduce upon the floor of this, the most re- 
sponsible body the world ever saw, a political | 
discussion. Il hope, sir, that the members of this 
body, without regard to party distinctions, are 
ready to rise above all passions and prejudices, 
and stand up for their country in this, ‘* the hour | 
of her darkest peril.’’ I do not suppose that we 
shall agree upon all questions hia will be here 
discussed, but I hope we may discuss all ques- 
tions in a spirit of liberality, and a desire to do 
equal justice to those who happen to oppose our 
views. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Ex10T] read a sentence from the President’s mes- | 
sage recently communicated to the two Houses of 
Congress, @nd I desire to continue the same sen- 
tence of which he read a part, and to finish it: 


‘* We should not be in haste to determine that radical and 
extreme measures, which may reach the loyal as well as 


5 


the disloyal, are indispensable.”’ 

While I subscribe to the sentiment which the 
gentleman read from the message of the Presi- 
dent that the Union must be preserved, and hence 
that all indispensable means must be employed, 
I say that I am ready to go as far as any gentle- 
man upon the other side of the House in support 
of that sentiment. I am ready to stand up to it 





| **to the last of my blood and my breath;”’ and I 
trust that all the men who surround me here have 


| 
| 





just as loyal hearts as the men who sit upon the 


| other side of the House. 


I have taken the trouble—and not much trou- 
ble either, because 1 heard it read in this House 


—but I have endeavored to read this message of || 
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the President of the United States with some cuon- 
siderable care, because | consider it to be a very 
important State paper; and I apprehend that the 


gentleman from Massachusetts will not be able 
to find in that message any other sentence that, 


by the remotest implication, can be consrued 
to mean that the President of the United States 
desires any action by Congress at all upon this 


ot and | think if the gentleman will peruse 


| of the United States can 


with care what the President says, it may be very 
fairly inferred that he deprecates the idea of any 
legislation upon this vexed question at this time. 
He says: 

Tf a new law upon the same subject [that is the confis 
cation of rebel property) shail be proposed, its propriety 
will be considered.”’ 

This is the only sentence in that message, from 
the beginning to the end, by which the President 
e supposed by any 
implication to intimate that he desires any legis- 
lation whatever upon that subject. And it does 
not appear to me that the gentleman strengthens 


| his argument by reading the newspaper report of 


what is said to have been originally contained in 
the report of the Secretary of War, for the fact 
that it was finally suppressed is pretty good evi- 
dence that it did not meet the views of the war 
power. 

I suppose it is pretty well understood that the 
President of the United States is at the head of 
the Army of the United States. He says in his 


command of the Army in whom he has the greatest 
confidence; and he has appointed a man, undoubt- 
edly, to whom the whole country looks as being 
the proper man for that position, Now it appears 
to me that it can hardly be expected that we, as 
members of Congress, shall enter into the private 
councils of the President of the United States and 
the actual Commander-in-Chief of the Army. I 


|| suppos@they know what they are doing with this 


vast Army, and I suppose we do not; and I sup- 
pose thatif we did, then whoever has disclosed it 
ought to be placed in the same position that some 
others have been placed in who have been denied 
the right of habeas corpus, because we ought not 
to know what the President of the United States 


| and his commander-in-chief are doing. And are 


agitation of slavery or who favored it, but by who || we willing to take upon ourselves the responsi- 


bility of embarrassing the military authorities of 
the country by pouring upon them more of these 
fugitive slaves when they are already troubled 
beyond measure in determining what to do with 
those they already have? 

Allow me to call the attention of the gentleman 
to one other sentence contained in the message of 
the President of the United States. 

**Tt has been said that one bad general is better than two 
good ones; and the saying is true, if taken to mean no more 
than that an army is better directed by a single mind, though 


inferior, than by two superior ones at variance and cross 
purposes with each other.”’ 


Well, I think there will be more than two minds 
at cross purposes if this Congress undertakes to 
direct this war. At the extra session of Congress 
I understood the learned and distinguished gentle- 
man from the State of Pennsylvania, [Mr. Sre- 
VENS,| who occupies the important position of 
chairman of the leading committee of this House, 
to state upon this floor that the military power of 
the Government had not only all the power that 
the bill under discussion at that time contem- 
plated, but a great deal more; and although I 
might not quite agree with that learned gentleman 
as to the full extent of that military power, yet it 
answers very well for the purpose of my present 
position. I know, Mr, Speaker, thata very prom- 
inent member of this House, from the State of 
Massachusetts, an astute and learned lawyer, a 
man who occupies a seat upon the other side of 
the House, an who is believed to be in the con- 
fidence—and deserved] y so—ofthe Administration 
of this country, declined to vote for, and voted 
against the confiscation law of the extra session, 
upon the ground that it was entirely unnecessary, 
and that all the power that was needed already 
belonged to the military authority of the eountry, 
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and that the law was calculated to stir up angry 
feelings and produce an unpleasant condition of 
things over the country. 

Now, sir, without attempting to go into a dis- 
cussion of the unconsututionality of such laws as 
these, which was so ably, and, I think, unanswer- 
ably shown to this House at the extra session, 


by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, | 
{Mr. Critrenpen,| I suppose that if the Presi- | 
dent and the war authorities of the Government 


have all the power upon this. subject that they 
need, and more, it is hardly worth while for us 
ii this House to undertake to assume the control 
of the Army of the United States, and direct our 
commanders what they shalldo. Itis very evident 
to me that the President of the United States has 
found difficulty with these runaway slaves, be- 
cause he suggests to Congress that we should pro- 
vule some way to dispose of the free blacks, not 


only who escape from thralldom, but those also | 


who are willing to go from among ourselves; and 
1 think, notwithstanding our learned friend over 
the way is so willing to trust to Preyidence to tell 
us what to do with these four millions of blacks 
the moment they are all set free, that the President 
of the United States supposed that, while we trust 
in Providence, we should show ourselves worthy 
of that trust by doing all we can to provide for the 
emergency which we see. And I think that the 


President of the United States and the actual com- | 


mander-in-chief of the armies of the United States 
desire that some provision should be made to dis- 
pose of these colored persons before we are overrun 
with more of them. 

We all know our Army has been embarrassed; 
that our commanders have been embarrassed al- 
ready by the numbers of these fugitives; and shall 
we pour upon them the whole of these four mil- 
lions at once without making any provision for 
those who are already on their hands? If such 
laws as these are unnecessary, why force them 
upon the consideration of this House? Is it de- 
sirable that this House should be divided; that 
the greatand united feeling of this coumtry should 
be divided upon a vexed question which every- 
body knows has occupied the attention of Con- 
gress and the wisest men in our country ever 
since the Government was formed ? 
ble that we should unnecessarily draw upon our- 
selves such a question as this, upon which the 
argument is almost unlimited, and upon which so 
much has been and so much can be said upon 
both sides? If it is unnecessary, then I may 


safely say itis ungenerous upon the part of the | 


responsible majority of this House to force con- 
tinually upon us the necessity of seeming to go 
against our country, or else vote against our con- 
sciences. 

If gentlemen are so very tender in regard to 
making sure that the President of the United 
States and the military authorities shall have am- 
ple power to do what, according to their own ar- 
ruments, the martial law of the world gives them 
the right to do without any legislative enactment, 
why do they not come up to the work on the 
habeas corpus; and why do they not hold up the 
hands of the President in regard to that? Why do 
they leave him to the exercise of « doubtful power 
as regards the rights of the freemen of the North, 
and urge upon us the passage of laws which he 
does not need to give him sufficient power over 
the property of rebels at the South? 

I voted the other day against tabling the reso- 


lution in regard to the habeas corpus, not because | 


I desired to censure the President of the United 
States at all, for I know that there are moments 
when a man must take the responsibility of act- 
ing at once and thoroughly; and I am willing to 
suppose that the President of the United States, 
when he assumed so very extraordinary a power 
as this, must have had abundant reasons equal to 
the emergency. But Congress has by the Shani: 
tution the right to suspend the habeas corpus, and 
it is at least doubtful whether the President has 


that right; and yet our friends, who are so very | 


anxious to stay up the hands of the President and 
of the commander-in-chief, in regard to dealing 


with the eee of the South, see no necessity | 
im of responsibility in regard to the | 


for relieving 
suspension of the habeas corpus—a power which 
he assumes to exercise, and which belongs to 
Congress, if it belongs to anybody. 

It is possible that the suspension of the habeas 
corpus by the President during the recess of Con- 


Is m@desira- | 
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gress was an inevitable necessity. But we had 
the extraordinary session, and now Congress is 


} 


in session again; and the plea of immediate neces- | 


sity can scarcely be extended beyond the period 
when legitimate relief might be obtained. 

I have suggested, sir, that it is ungenerous to 
us, who are willing to go just as farand sacrifice 
just as much to maintain this Government as any 


gentlemen who happen to be honored with seats 


upon the other side of this House, to urge con- | 


tinually upon us measures which are known to be 


obnoxious to us, and which it is known we have | 


fought against all our lives; but, if it is ungener- || >xXon 
|| eral Government from any obligation to them de- 


ous to us, how much more so is it to our friends 
who reside in slaveholding States? It is a very 


easy thing for us to prate about loyalty, because | 


| all our interests and all our associations take us 


inevitably with our Government; but our friends 
in the slaveholding States have come up as nobly 
as we to sustain this Government at the imminent 
peril of their lives, their property, and everything 
they hold dear, and must they be continually dis- 
gusted and sickened by this eternal croaking of 
**men engaged in the philanthropic line of busi- 
ness?’’ [{Laughter.] 

Now, sir, one consideration more I desire to 
present upon this question and I havedone. There 
is a consideration, in my judgment, in opposition 
to these resolutions which we must heed, and that 
is this: that, whether right or wrong, a very large 
majority of the soldiers of our Army are opposed 
to this anti-slavery agitation. Is it possible that 
these extreme measures are to be forced through 


Congress simply for the paves of showing the | 


sense of Congress upon this question, when gen- 
tlemen opposite tell us there is no need of any 
such laws? And do you suppose it can be done 
withoutdemoralizing our Army? These men have 
been educated all their lives in the idea that this 
agitation of the slavery question was unprofitable, 
and that it was likely to produce the very state of 
things which now exists; and they believe— 
whether right or wrong, they religiously believe— 
that the unnecessary agitation of this slavery ques- 
tion is the sole and only cause of all our troubles. 
Now, sir, let it be understood, let it be read in our 
camps, that this war is prosecuted, as has been 
more than intimated by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, for the extinction of slavery, and I tell 
you, gentlemen, whether you believe it or not, the 
power of our Army is paralyzed. 

Mr. CONWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a source 
of much regret to the country that the war should 
not be conducted with more effect than has so far 
characterized it. While few feel authorized to 
question the delay, or deny the necessity which 
imposed it, all are profoundly dissatisfied with the 
fact itself. The war has already been protracted 
beyond the limit which the public mind, at the 
outset, fixed for its termination, assuming gigan- 
tic proportions, and involving expense of life 


and treasure not apprehended when the struggle | 


began. 

The —— object of the country was to put 
down a rebellion, not to inaugurate a regular war. 
The authority to make war being not with the 
President, but with Congress, it was in recognition 
of his right to suppress insurrection merely that 
the volunteer soldiery of the country responded to 


his call, when the Government was menaced with | 


destruction. The intention of Congress, in voting 
such extraordinary supplies of men and money, 
was the same. 

The spirit of the lamented General Lyon, man- 
ifested in the vigorous and summary manner with 
which he subdued the secession mo¥ements in 
Missouri, was that in which the whole nation im- 
patiently sympathized. 
of the Government exerted with decision and ef- 
fect, so that rebellion should be crushed in the 


shell, and not permitted to hatch into revolution. | 


But the course of the Government has not corre- 
sponded with the ardor of the people. The con- 
flict has now been progressing nine months, and 


has changed its character from an attempt to de- | 


stroy an insurrection into a deliberate and settled 
war. 


Up to the present time we have not encountered | 
the enemy in a single engagement of importance | 
in which we have won an unquestionable victofy. | 


At Bethel, at Manassas, at Springfield, at Lees- 
burg, and at Belmont, we have been defeated. 
Saving two expeditions to our southern coast, the 
Federal arms: fave been everywhere overborne, 


It wanted the authority | 
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notwithstanding our volunteers have displayed a 
gallantry rarely equaled even by veteran troops, 
_ This fruitless campaign has resulted in defeat- 
ing the original purpose of the country; and the 
rebels have secured, under the recognition of 
nations, a belligerent character, in derogation of 
their responsibilities to the Federal Union. 

The character thus confirmed to the rebellious 
States gives them a position they could not hold 
under the Federal Constitution. In point of fact, 
it confers upon them a recognized status among 
nations to make war upon that Constitution, 
Why, then, does it not also exonerate the Fed- 


a upon that instrument? How can they 
ave rights under the Constitution the Govern- 
ment is bound to respect, while they are enjoying 
the rights of belligerents arising from incompati- 
ble relations? It is impossible to appreciate the 
logic requiring us to treat them as sister States, 
respecting rights as such, while they are warring 
upon us as a foreign enemy. It certainly would 
be more just as well as correct to claim them as 


| rebel States, with such a belligerent character as 


releases us from any obligation to respect their 
Federal status. 

In fact and principle, their character as bellig- 
erents fixes their status, and not our common Con- 
stitution. Its authority is suspended. No United 
States officer has exercised a function in any of 
those States for nine months. During this period 
we have been powerless to give protection in any 


|| shape to life and property. Through an organ- 


ization styled the *‘ confederate States govern- 
ment,’’ a military power has exhibited itself, 
which, embodying the force of that section, exer- 
cises civil administration, and disputes our sway. 
The following from Vattel is precisely to the 
point: 

**When a nation becomes divided into two parties, ab 
solutely independent, and no longer acknowledging a com- 
mon superior, the State is dissolved, and the war between 
the two parties stands upon the same ground, in every re- 
spect, asa public war between two different nations.’’°— 
Book II, chap. XVIII, p. 428. 

This is in reality the principle now governing 
the case, whatever may appear to the contrary. 
We have established a blockade of the southern 
coast as against a public enemy, under interna- 
tionallaw. We have been meeting the confederate 
authorities for months and holding relations with 
them through the medium of a flag of truce—a 
symbol authorized only by public law. We hold 
in our hands hundreds of their prisoners, includ- 
ing some of their most eminent men, whom we do 
not appear to intend to try for treason, but whom 
we design to exchange for our own friends held 
as prisoners of war by them. We have arrested 
their embassadors, under the British flag on the 
high sea, for which we have no justification ex- 
cept on the assumption that they were envoys 
from a public enemy, recognized as such by the 
law of nations. 

The action of our Government in all these mat- 
ters is necessarily based on the theory that the 
confederate States (so called) are beyond the ju- 
risdiction of the Union, holding a middle ground, 
subject to the issue of the pending conflict. I do 
not see that there is any possibility of getting 
away from this conclusion. 

The work of the Government, at its present 
stage, is not, therefore, suppression of insurrec- 
tion, in any just sense; but the overthrow of a re- 
bellious belligerent power. Its success does not 
signify the execution of the terms of an existing 
government in the seceded States—remitting them 
to their original status in the Union; but implies 
their subjugation to the sovereignty of the United 
States, to be held as territories, or military de- 

endencies, or States, or anything else we please. 

his is clearly the present attitude of the case. — 

Now the evil of our system is the institution of 
slavery. Conflicting with the rights of human 
nature, it is required to grasp, monopolize, and 
exercise power despotically, in order to perpetu- 
ate its own existence. It has been to usa prolific 
source of national disaster. It is the sustaining 
cause, the object, and chief resource of this rebel- 
lion; at the same time that it is the — at which 
the most fatal blow may be inflicted upon it. 

The abolition of slavery is no longer a “con- 
traband”’ proposition. It has been elevated by 
events into a measure of wide-spread public im- 
portance, demanding the favorable consideration 
of statesmen. It is no longer the shibboleth of 
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a sect or party; but the overruling necessity of 
a nation. 


To retain slavery, under existing cir- | 
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cumstances, in our body politic, would, in my | 
judgment, evince the very worst kind of folly or | 


wickedness. ‘To eliminate it forever should be 
the unwavering determination of the Govern- 
ment. pat : 
Nevertheless, the Administration refuses to 
heed such counsel, and persists in regarding the 


institution as shielded by such constitutional sanc- | 


tion as it is not at liberty to infract. 

The President, in his recent message to Con- 
cress, refers only incidentally to the subject; and 
indicates no policy whatever for dealing with the 
momentous question. 


In the recent orders of the Secretary of War to | 


generals in the field, and other official documents 
and acts, the principles upon which the subject is 
to be regulated are, however, set forth. In an 
order to Major General Butler, dated May 30, 
1861, the Secretary.of War says: 

‘‘ While, therefore, you will permit no interference by 
the persons under your command with the relations of per- 


sons held to service under the laws of any State, you will, | 
on the other hand, so long as any State within which your | 


military operations are conducted, is under the control of 
such armed combinations, refrain from surrendering to al- 
leved masters any persons who may come within your 
lines. 
which they may be best adapted, keeping an accountof the 
labor by them performed, of the value of it, and of the ex- 
penses of their maintenance.”’ 


In another order to General Butler, dated Au- 
gust 8, 1861, the Secretary declares: 


‘¢[t is the desire of the President that all existing rights 
in all the States be fully respected and maintained. ‘The 
war now prosecuted on the part of the Federal Government 
is a war for the Union, and for the preservation of all con- 
stitutional rights of States, and the citizens of the States 
inthe Union.” * " ” ° * ° * * 

“Under these circumstances, it seems quite clear that 
the substantial rights of loyal masters will be best protected 
by receiving such fugitives, as well as fugitives from dis- 
loyal masters, into the service of the United States, and 
employing them under such organizations and in such oc- 
cupations as circumstances may suggest or require. Of 
course, a record should be kept, showing the name and de- 
scription of the fugitives ; the name and character, as loyal 
or disloyal, of the master; and such facts as may be neces- 
sary to a correct understanding of the circumstances of 
each case after tranquillity shall have been restored.”’ 


An order to Brigadier General Sherman, com- | 


manding the land forces of the United States in 
the recent expedition to Port Royal, dated Octo- 
ber 14, 1861, is as follows: 
War DepartTMeEntT, October 14, 1861. 

Srr: Ineconducting military operations within States de- 
clared by the proclamation of the President to be in a state 
of insurrection, you will govern yourself, so far as persons 
held to service under the laws of such States are concerned, 


by the principles of the letters addressed by me to Major | 


General Butler, on the 30th of May and the 8th of August, 
copies of which are herewith furnished to you. As special 
directions, adapted to special circumstances, cannot be 
given, much must be referred to your own discretion as 
commanding general of the expedition. You will, how- 
ever, in general, avail yourself of the services of any per- 
sons, whether fugitives from labor or not, who may offer 
them to the national Government; you will employ such 
persons in such services as they may be fitted tor, either 
as ordinary employés or,if special circumstances seem to 
require it, in any other capacity, in such organization, in 
squads, companies, or otherwise, as you deem most bene- 
ficial to the service. This, however, not to mean a general 
arming of them for military service. 
loyal masters that Congress will provide just compensation 
to them for the loss of the services of the persons so em- 
ployed. Itis believed that the course thus indicated will 
best secure the substantial rights of loyal masters, and the 
benefits to the United States of the services of all disposed 
to support the Government, while it avoids all interference 
with the social systems or local institutions of every State 
beyond that which insurrection makes unavoidable, and 
which a restoration of peaceful relations to the Union, 
under the Constitution, will immediately remove. 
Respectfully, SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 
Brigadier General T. W. Suerman, 
Commanding Expedition to the Southern Coast. 


In pursuance of these instructions, a proclama- 


tion was issued by General Sherman to the people 
of South Carolina, saying that— 


“In obedience to the orders of the President of these Uni- 
ted States of America, I have landed on your shores with 
asmall force of national troops. The dictates of a duty 
Which, under these circumstances, I owe to a great sov- 
ereigu State, and toa proud and hospitable people, among 
Whom [have passed some of the pleasantest days of my 
life, prompt me to proclaim that we have come amongst 
you with no feelings of personal animosity, no desire to 
harm your citizens, destroy your property, or interfere with 
tay of your lawful rights or your social or local institutions, 


beyond what the causes herein alluded to may render un- 
avoidable.” 


Major General Dix also issued a proclamation 
recently to the people of Accomac and Northam p- 


You will employ such persons in the services to | 


You will assure all | 








| ton counties, in the State of Virginia, dated No- 


| among you as friends, and with the earnest hope that they 
| may not, by your own acts, be forced to become your ene- 


— from Washington to supersede General 
a 
| command, and prohibiting their further admis- 


| degree, to an anti-slavery result. 


|| to the slave in any event. 


| system is fixed by law, or usage amounting to law; 
| and until this is changed by competent authority, 





| sufficient for the emergency while the Govern- 








vember 13, 1861, beginning as follows: 


‘The military forces of the United States are about to 
enter your counties as a part of the Union. They will go 


mies. They will invade no rights of person or property. 
On the contrary, your laws, your institutions, your usages, 
will be scrupulously respected. There need be no fear that 
the quietude of any fireside will be disturbed, unless the 
disturbance is caused by yourselves. 

** Special directions have been given not to interfere with 
the condition of any person held to domestic service ; and, | 
in order that there may be no ground for mistake or pre 
text for misrepresentation, commanders of regiments and 
corps have been instructed not to permit any such persons 
to come within their lines,”? 


Major General Halleck, within a few weeks de- | 


rémont in the western department; and imme- 
diately upon arriving at headquarters issued an 
order excluding all slaves from the lines of his 


sion. 

I cannot see that the policy of the Administra- 
tion, as thus exemplified, tends, in the smallest 
The principle 
governing it is, that the constitutional Union, as 
it existed prior to the rebellion, remains intact; 
that the local laws, usages, and institutions of the 
seceded States are to be sedulously respected, 
unless necessity in military operations should 
otherwise demand. There is not, however, the 
most distant intimation of giving actual freedom 


It is settled that the status of a slave under our | 


itadheres, no matter whatchange of circumstances 
may occurin other respects, to the slave. Should | 
the rebellion be suppressed to-morrow, the mas- | 
ters of those slaves now coming within our lines, 
and helping us, would have a claim to their rendi- 
tion, under the fugitive slave law. 

While, therefore, the order of the Treasury De- 
partment for paying these persons for services ren- | 
dered, and the recommendation of the Navy De- | 
partment that they be permitted to travel off, are 
good as far as they go, they do not affect the vital 
question at issue. . 

The Secretary of War suggests something 
nearer to the point, in saying thatthe Government | 
ought to confer freedom on all slaves who shall in | 
any militury exigency render it seryice. 

3ut nothing which may be said or done will be 


ment imposes upon itself the responsibilities of | 
the Union with regard to the rebellious States. | 
This principle must be repudiated; or it is obvious 
that we ate tied hand and foot. Under our con- 
stitutional system the individual States are au- 
thorized to control their domestic institutions 
(including slavery) in theirown way. This is the 
simple truth, and cannot be ignored or gainsayed. 
It is folly to look for emancipation by the nation 
in contravention of the system through which the 
nation lives and acts. ‘The ministers of the Gov- 
ernment are bound by the Constitution in the 
discharge of their duties. Any action of theirs 
transcending this limitation is revolutionary and 
criminal, and ground for impeachment and pun- 
ishment. Men sworn to the performance of duty 
according to a certain formula are mere instru- 
ments, and rightfully possess no volition of their 
own. 

As to giving freedom to five millions of slaves 
on the principle of a military necessity to suppress 
insurrection, itis an idle dream. This principle 
does not even admit of a general rule on the sub- 
ject. The requisite military exigency authorizing 
action may exist in one place and notin another— 
in Missouri, for instance, on the line of Lane’s 
Kansas brigade, and not in Accomac or North- 
ampton. Itsexistence must, of course, be determ- 
ined upon, when and where it arises, by officers in 
command. 


slavery in this way depends on two very remote 
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| the country can judge of the extent of this for 
| itself, 


For my own part, I think it quite problematical 
whether there is more than one sincere abolitionist 
or emancipationistamong the military authorities; 
or that the rebellion will ever hold out to the point 
of rendering the liberation of the whole body of 
slaves necessary to subdue it. 

Slavery cannot be abolished in a State by act 
of Congress. The thing is impossible. Congress 
is the legislative branch of the Government, per- 
forming its duties under certain constitutional limit- 
ations. Slavery in the States is outside of those 
limitations. It can be abolished only by the States 
themselves, or by the Executive in time of war, 
on principles of public law, as on expounded 
many years ago by John Quincy Adams. In the 
suppression of insurrection, however, the Execu- 
tive has not this power, unless the insurgents have 
ceased to be parties to our constitutional Union; 


| in which case they have, in fact, ceased to be in- 


surgents, and become belligerents. 

The overthrow of slavery by confiscating the 
property of rebel slaveholders seems to me to be 
utterly impracticable, consistently with the plain 
requirements of the Constitution. A bill has re- 
cently been introduced into the Senate to declare 
tie property of all persons engaged in the rebellion 
forfeit, and directing the President to execute itg 
provisions summarily without the interposition ot 
civil process for trial or judgment. This bill is 
unconstitutional. The afeh amendmentto the Con- 
stitution provides that— 

** No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.’’ 

And the sixth amendment is as follows: 

**In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the State or district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.’’ 

A bill has also been introduced into this body 
of similar import, and obnoxious to the same ob- 
jection, and likewine to a still stronger one. This 
latter bif proposes to abolish a State, and degrade 
it to the position of a Territory. Such an act as 
this is utterly at war with the theory of our Fed- 
eral system. It could not be carried into effect 
without destroying the nation, as it has heretofore 
existed. Its success would establish a precedent 
which would make the Federal Government the 
source of all power, and convert the States into 
mere corporations. 

Yet, as toward a foreign nation or belligerent 
Power, we could accomplish the object without 
difficulty. The confiscation of property and the 
regulation of order could be provided for by act 
of Congress in any territory conquered to the 
authority of the United States. Powers equal to 
to these ends, however, would vest for the time 
being in the Executive, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the nation, without any stich enactment. His 
discretion in such case is the measure of his power; 
but this must be governed by the exigencies; and 
for the faithful exercise of this extensive trust, he 
is responsible to the nation, through its established 
tribunals. ‘The President may, at any moment, 
be impeached by this House. 

It is, in my judgment, of transcendent import- 
ance to guard the principles of our system of free 
government. The mostimportantof them is that of 
a division of powers into the three departments of 
the legislative, judicial, and executive. This has 
always been regarded as essential to liberty. It is 
now necessary that the Executive should wield 
military power. But the object of this is to pre- 
| serve our system, not to destroy it. The war is, of 





To seriously impair the integrity of || 





contingencies, to wit: first on an honest sympathy 
with the abolition cause in those who carry on the 
war; and second, on such a formidable and long- 
continued resistance from the rebels as will create 
the necessity for utter and absolute emancipa- 
tion in order to overcome them. The chance of 
these contingencies being fulfilled is the, measure 
of probability for emancipation on the ground of 
a military necessity under the Constitution; and 


| 


course, to be comparatively of very short dura- 
tion; and at its termination the executive power 
| will again be restored to that of a civil magistrate. 
| In the mean time, let Congress be circumspect in 
its own action, and prepared to hold the other 
branches to a just accountability. 

The success of the Government in subduing 
upon its present plan the rebeliious States must 
inevitably result in restoring the domination of the 
| slaveholding class by reinstating the institution, 
| under the forms of our constitutional system, in the 
| powers, privileges, and immunities which have 
| always pertained to it. Hence, such a policy is 


calculated to bring no lasting peace to the country, 
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and utterly fails to fulfill the object to which a wise, 
statesmanship would strive to direct the present 
momentous occasion. 

It is no answer to me to say that it would ele- 
vate to power 10 the South men of more agreeable 
manners, or even more gentle pro-slavery views, 
than are now on the stage. In trath, the charac- 
ter of the agents whom the slaveholders select to 
represent them has no important relation to the 
question. Menare of but little conscquence in this 
It is a contest of principle. The rehabili- 


cause, 


tation of slavery in the Union brings with it the | 


whole train of evils under which the country has 
suffered from the origin of the Government. 
There are many persons, however, who believe 
that slavery may be placed where it will be in 
course of ultimate extinction; that, indeed, the 





. : fe | 
those of feeling, running upon eternal principles, 


set forever against it. Consequently, slave prop- 


| erty is ** peculiar.’”? With respect to other kinds 


| to steal it. 


7 . ° | 
effect of this war, in any event, will be so to || 
weaken it in all the States in which it exists that 


it will be unable to recover from the shock thereby 


inflicted, but will languish and ultimately die, || 


without a disturbing struggle. 
This is, in my judgment, a mistake. The inex- 
orable and eternal condition of the life of slavery 


get more, 
oped from the conflict of slavery with the order 
of 
jedgment in the case who does not recognize it. 
The object of government is the protection of the 
rights of persons and property, which slavery con- 


of property, no one will disturb it unless some 
one wants it for himself; unless some one intends 
But as to slave property, the danger 
is simply that of an interference to set the bond- 
man free. ‘* Negro thief,” a favorite epithet of 
slaveholders, is only another name for an ‘* Abo- 
litionist.”’ It being only possible to render sla- 
very secure by interposing the embodied force of 
the community, in its Government, against the 
natural impulse of each disinterested member 
thereof to strike it down, the slaveholder must 
not only govern the Government to keep it from 
doing justice between himself and bondman, but 
he must own iT, that he may use it as a shield 
against individual intervention. But it is con- 
stantly liable to be swept out of his hands and 
carried back to its natural orbit by the powerful 
tides of human thought and feeling which never 
cease to flow. And so he is never atrest. He 
must be always rolling his stone. A precarious 


| tenure of his slaves is intolerable to him, The 
is, that it must not only hold its own, butit must | 


Such is the unchangeable law, devel- | 


travenes. Slavery isa systematic violation of those | 


rights. Government is instituted for mutual pro- 


tection—the protection of each through the Union || 


of all—and presupposes no superiority of rightin | 


its subjects one over another, but implies perfect 
equality between them in respect to the end aimed 
at—the one object of justice between man and 
man. Itis an instrument of nature; and what- 
ever transient influences may for a time intervene 
to warp it from its appointed way, it will forever, 
like the magnetic needle, revert back to the eternal 
current which God has set to bind it to its course. 
Consequently, between it and slavery there is, in 


principle, an eternal antagonism. The law of the | 


one is to accomplish the identical result which, by 
the law of the other, it is bound to prevent. 
dominate government, and keep it from obeying 
the principle of its being, is therefore the chief 
task of slavery. It must subvert government, 
with respect to itself, to have an existence. Nor 
is this all. Government arises from the elemen- 
tary spirit of justice operating to the end of main- 
taining among men the divine order. Slavery is 
at war with this elementary spirit, and conse- 
quently to merely neutralize government leaves it 
sull exposed to the force of natural justice. It 
must, therefore, subvert this; which it can only 
do through the forms of authority; hence it must 
control the machinery and symbols of govern- 
ment. Thus possessing the power of the State, 
it can confer upon itself a legal sanction which 
nature denies it. So that the existence of slavery 
necessarily involvesits mastery of the Government 
in some form or other. But the tenacity of Gov- 


ernment to the law of its being gives it a powerful | 


tendency, when thus perverted, to recur to its 
true functions, which calls for an equally strong 
counter influence to avert this tendency. Hence 
slaveholders are forever at work fortifying them- 
selves in the Government by augmenting in every 
possible way their political control. 

Security is the great necessity of slavery; se- 
curity 1s what it wants and must have. The value 


of property in slaves, like that of any other, de- | 


To | 


pends on its tenure. But a secure tenure is much | 


more difficult to get for slaves than for ordinary 
property. The latter may be tolerably safe under 
any circumstances, except those of the wildest 
anarchy; because mankind recognize and respect, 
instinctively, the natural and necessary property 
which is in the order of nature incident to man, 
The relation which the universal sense recognizes 
and respects, is man and property, several but 
connected, the one idea Sackedeoee the other as in 
the same being. Given the idea of man, and that 


of property pertaining to him follows, under the | 


inflexible laws governing the association of ideas. | 


But holding men as property conflicts with this. 
it breaks the chain of ideas. Man cannot be held 
as property and yet stand to property as princi- 
pal to supplement. is Vi 
is contradicted. Moral anarchy prevails. 
hence the currents of human thought linked with 


Nature is violated. Loyic | 


And | 


justice; and no one is competent to render’ a || 








constantly recurring fear of losing the power of 
governing excites in his mind visions, to him the 
most hideous, «.f universal emancipation. The 
wrobability of it zoes directly home to his pocket 
»y reducing the nvarket value of his slaves. 

It is, therefore, i.y no means enough for him 
to have present possession of Government. He 
must have it for all time; and of this he must have 
guarantees. It results that the more he gets the 
more he wants. He cxn, of course, never get 
absolute guarantees, because he is in conflict with 


| the Absolute. The moral world moves, and Gov- 


ernments move with it, and both move, though 
irregularly, in the direction of eternal justice; and 
hence his institution continues more or less in 
question, in spite of all he can cto. Thus slave- 
holding inevitably begets an intense and ever- 
augmenting lust of power, which nothing can 
fully appease, but which would, if not overcome, 
advance step by step, from one seat of authority 
to another, until it covered the whole continent 
with its black pall. 

The annals of our country abound with ii}ustra- 
tions to enforce this teaching. The slaveho/ders 


| commenced under our system with much more 


than a moderate degree of power. They had, in 
fact, a large preponderance in the Government. 
They were yppermost in both Houses of Con- 


gress and in the judiciary and executive depart- | 
It is true, they might, in the Senate, be | 


ments. 
ultimately overcome; and the constantly expand- 








ing populations of the free North might soon neu- | 


tralize them in the House. Nevertheless,. they 
could at all times choose their own President. 
They had votes in the electoral college equal to 
their entire vote in Congress; and, while their 


unity was, of course, perfect, the North was, at | 


all times, more or less divided. Its rival candi- 
dates for the Presidency would compete for the 
vote of the slaveholders, for permission to take 


the office in trust for them, and use it under their | 
dictation. The patronage and power of the exec- | 
utive office was ample to have enabled them, by | 
keeping the other an generally filled | 


with their servitors, to dominate over the country. 

This was their original policy. In pursuance 
of it they elected nearly all our Presidents; ap- 
pointed our judiciary; carried our Congresses; 


adm.tted Missouri,Arkansas, Florida, and Texas; | 





involved us in the war with Mexico; passed the | 


fugitive slave law; annulled the Missouri com- 
posers carried on the war against Kansas, and 

ept that State out of the Union for four years— 
governed the country, in short, entirely in their 
own way, for three fourths of a century. As 
a part of this policy, they subsidized a large 
number of the public men and public press of the 
North. ‘The Democratic party was their tool as 
long as they wanted to use it; and then they broke 
it into pieces and threw it away. 

Their plan of operations was, indeed, most ex- 
cellent, and in hands as skillful as theirs need 
never have failed of its purpose. But they were 
not content with the vast power it gave them. 
Their instincts impelled them to look beyond it to 
still greater aggrandizement and stability. How 
could they, being slaveholders, be satisfied with 
any limitation, present or prospective, certain or 
contingent? Their first policy was accordingly 
suverseded gradually by a more radical and am- 
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bitious one, of which the rebellion now 
ing the nation is the effect. 

As early as 1832, it became the settled purpose 
of Mr. Calhoun and his disciples to organize the 
South into a distinct State. It was not originally 
their wish, however, to dissolve the Union. Their 
— idea was to change the Federal system, 

hey wanted to refine on the original plan by ren- 
dering the South one and an equal confederate in 
the system with the North; thus making the or- 
ganization not only a Federal Government of sey- 
eral States, but having the South united as one, 
with a power of control over the whole. It was 
a thing necessary to this end, that the South 
should have in some form a final negative or veto 
power; so that nothing could be done by the Goy- 
ernment without her assent. To hold the Senate 
would suffice for this, and such was the founda- 
tion of that desire for ** equilibrium,” which in- 
duced the slaveholders, for a long time, to refuse 
to admit into the Union any free State without 
coupling therewith a slave State. This proving 
insufficient, the southern mind, under the plastic 
genius of Mr. Calhoun, abandoned the idea of an 
equilibrium for the more imposing and attractive 
dream of independence. This gentleman elabo- 
rated and enforced his views with great eloquence 
and power in the Senate in 1850, when he sug- 
gested an amendment to the Constitution. He 
proposed that the executive department be reor- 
ganized, with two Presidents instead of but one; 
one to have charge of foreign, the other domestic 
affairs; one to be from the North, the other the 
South; and each to have a veto upon Congress 
and each other. 

Although this proposition was regarded at the 
North as extremely visionary and preposterous, 
and was never again presented in the same form, 
its introduction marks the period of a new system 
of political action inthe South. Every subsequent 
movement of the southern leaders has had refer- 
ence to the principle here involved. Independence 
has been since then their central idea—independ- 
ence in or out of the Union. Their first effort 
after this was to make slave States out of all the 
Territories and to admit them; and to continue 
the acquisition of territory along the southern line 
for the same purpose, with a view to constitute 
the Senate the permanent organ of the South. 
Accordingly the Missouri compromise was an- 
nulled; Nebraska divided into two Territories, so 
as to form ultimately four States; and the Dred 
Seott opinion announced. These measures were 
all parts of a conspiracy. The Supreme Court 
were ‘9 adjudge all territory of the Union slave 
territorj': so that the minions of the South might 
step in, take possession, and send up the Senators 
duly certified. It never occurred to them that the 
North would, in spite of their judicial decree, 
wrest their possessions from them by a superior 
emigration. But.‘ so happened that Kansas was 
the key to the whole issue, and the North fixed 
its eye upon Kansas al determined, cost what 
it might, to secure it. Ti. acquisition of Kansas 
by an intensely anti-slave. ~ population dashed 
the fine scheme of the slavehu ters, and left them 
no other resort, if they would ha **~4ependence, 
than an attempt to win it by wars, aim: * the Gov- 
ernment. And this attempt we have nt: "sent 
rebellion. 

And here let me panse for a brief mome™'. 7 
pay a merited tribute of respect and gratitude & 
my constituency. Brave,devoted, magnanimous, 
heroic people; proudly do I bear your honored 
name in these Halls. Sir, theirs is the glory o! 
these eventful days; to them belongs the credit of 
having first interposed a barrier to check the prog- 
ress of despotic rule on this continent. Kansas 
lost, we should now be hopelessly, irretrievably 
subjugated. Nosuch ipublican party as we have 
seen would have been organized, or, if organized, 
it would have been speedily extinguished. Abra- 
ham Lincoln would not now be President; but 
rather some such slaveholder as Jefferson Davis. 
We should not now see a mighty host marshaled 
beyond the Potomac, with the cheering ensign 0! 
the Republic full high advanced—the power o! & 
legitimate Government—and twenty million peo- 
ple behind it; but, on the contrary, we should see 
our Government transformed into a slavehold- 
ing despotism, as tyrannical as that of Nero, by 
means so indirect and insidious as hardly to be 
seen until the fatal work was finished. The peo- 
ple of Kansas took it upon themselves to act as® 


convuls- 
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breakwater, which had had the effect to stay the | 
advancing tide of slavery, and shield the continent 
from its sway. : : . 

When I recur to my own intercourse with this | 
gallant people during the period of their terrible 
struggle in their attempts to subdue the wilderness 
—to make homes for themselves where no home 
save that of the Indian, the elk, or the buffalo, had 
ever existed before; considering their scanty re- 
sources, the severities of life in a new country to 
which they were exposed; when I remember their 
determined purpose in behalf of the cause in stake; 
how men and women alike surrendered with alac- 
rity every personal interest and comfort and aspi- 
ration, and with a sublime self-sacrifice, conse- 
crated themselves to the great service; the perils 
they encountered, the extreme suffering they in- 
dividually endured, and yet the true martyr spirit, 
the patience, the constancy, the fortitude they 
displayed throughout. When I recall these | 
things, and my own relations with them in those | 
trying scenes; our mutual hopes and fears and | 
efforts; the days we were together in the council | 
and in the camp, at night on the broad unshel- 
tered prairie, or around rude and poor but hospi- 
table firesides, consulting, deliberating, arranging, 
resolving, and executing; and when I recall, as | 
never fail to do, the glorious memory of those who 
passed through the portals of death in this august 
work, some by sickness, others by privation, 
others again on the field of battle bravely fighting 
for liberty, 1 am moved with a feeling for which | 
no expression would be appropriate but the silent 
eloquence of tears. 

Sir, history has no brighter page in all her long 
annals than this. I say it without hesitancy, al- | 
| 
| 





though lam the Representative of Kansas on this 
floor. 
It is recgrded of the chivalric but ill-fated peo- 
ple of Poland, that they stood up a shelter and 
breastwork for Europe against the swelling tide | 
of infidel invaders, who, in the seventeenth cen- | 
tury, threatened to overwhelm the civilization of | 
that continent. A similar record will be made by 
the pen of impartial history, to testify to the 
transcendant heroism of my noble friends and 
constituency. Itshall be said of them that, though 


few in number, limited in means, surrounded by || will again fly to arms, (its natural resort,) and the 


enemies, far away from friends and reinforce- | 
ments, they yet stood up, like a wall of adamant, 
against a power which wielded the resources of a 
nation of thirty millions, balked it of its prey, and 
saved a continent to freedom and civilization. 
Such is the inscription which the eternal page 
will bear in letters of light, regarding the trans- 
actions to which I refer; and traditionary song 
and story shall celebrate to posterity the worth of 
deeds which to-day finds no recognition. 

We have seen both methods of teaching—one 
through the operation of reason @ priori, and the 
other by example in history—alike inculcating 
the one lesson, to wit: the folly of attempting to 
hold slavery in a subordinate position, or place it 
where it will be in course of ultimate extinction. 
Its very existence implies rule; and to make this 
secure is its never-failing motive. Security is 
what it wants—not security admitting of degrees 
ofsome, more, most—positive security, compar- 
ative security, or superlative security—but an- 
SOLUTE SECURITY. ence, unlimited power will 
alone suffice it. No truth in history 1s brought 
more directly home to us than this. Leniently, 
patiently, indulgently, expensively, and fully, 
have we tried the experiment; and now we have 
its lesson thundered in our ears from the cannon’s | 
mouth. 

And therefore Lord John Russell was perfectly 
correct in saying, as he did say a few weeks ago, | 
at Newcastle, with respect to this country, that— 


“ Supposing this contest ended by the reunion of its dif- 
ferent parts ; that the South should agree to enter again with 
all the rights of the Constitution, should we not again have 
that fatal subject of slavery brought in along with them— 
that slavery which, no doubt, caused the disruption, and 
which we all agree must sooner or later cease from the face 
of the earth? Well, then, gentlemen, as you will see, if 
this quarrel could be made up, should we not have those 
who differed with Mr. Lincoln at the last election carry at 
the next, and thus the quarrel would recommence, and per- 
haps a long civil war follow.” 


Lord John Russell is substantially right in this | 
respect. Let this plan of the Administration for | 





bringing back the seceded States on the old basis 
be realized, and we shall be precisely where we 
were at the commencement of this struggle. Sla- 
very might possibly be satisfied with Mr. Lin- 


| 


| 


| 











coln’s policy to-day, but what would not to-mor- 
row inevitably disclose? It might possibly, while 
suffering from the disaster of secession, regard its 
situation tolerably satisfactory in the Union on 
almost any terms. But once recovered from the 
shock of its defeat, would it not again develop its 
ambitious and aggressive nature with as much 
virulence asever? Noonecandoubtit. Hence, 
should this policy prevail, nothing is more demon- 
strably clear than that the future history of this 
country will realize the very same troubles of 
which we so grievously complain in our past, and 
which culminated in the overwhelming calamity 
of civil war. After the lapse of a little time; when 
the strife of the present hour shall have composed 
itself to rest, the old monster will again come forth 
from his lair. In every State in the South we shall 
have this measure and that for the benefit of sla- 


| very set up as a fest in all the elections for State 


Legislature, for Governor, for members of Con- 
gress, for presidential electors, for everything; 
and those candidates will, of course, be chosen 
who are most ultra in their pro-slavery tendencies, 
If Mr. Holt, or Mr. Jounson, or Mr. Care, or 
men like them, do not square up to the highest 
standard of southern exaction, they will be soon 
set aside, and those who do will take their places. 


The presidential election will be controlled in the | 
same way. It will be treason to the South to vote | 


for a northern man, unless he is a ‘* northern man 
with southern principles.”? Their chosen candi- 
date will be the one who gives the best proofs 
of his devotion to the South. Here, then, will 


again be generated Sete ae known | 
“hose at the North who, || 


as the *‘ doughface.’’ 
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in times past, ignominously threw themselves | 


down at the feet of the slaveholders, as ** mud- | 


sills,’’ to pave the edifice of their power, will again 
pass into the service of that ‘‘ oligarchy.’’ North- 
ern servility and southern arrogance will grow 
apace; and from one demand to another, from one 
concession to another, they will advance, until the 


disorder again reaches its crisis, when another | 


explosion will ensue, the anti-slavery element will 
rise into power as before by reason of the pressure 
on the other side, the whole slave interest will 
be again imperilled, in consequence of which it 


country will again be involved in the horrors of 
civil war. This is the inevitable action and reac- 
tion of our system. ‘The movement, while sla- 


ye asts, is one i roceeds upon natural | 
very lasts, e which proceed tural 


laws, just as inexorable as the laws which govern 
the movements of the planets. They cannot be 
counteracted by any sort of political legerdemain. 

Nor does it improve the case in the slightest 
degree that all this will be done through men and 
organizations heretofore dear to the people as rep- 
resenting a bettercause. Circumstances change, 
and men change with them; but principles change 
not. Men may notsee, or seeing may not believe. 
Again, men may be willing, for the sake of power, 
to discard the principles to which they once stood 
pledged. Or they, in fact, may never have been 
pledged to principles, in themselves, but only to 
certain applications of them. 


The resolving force of the war may turn the | 


spirit of slavery into a new body, with new head 
and feet and hands. The old personnel of the 
oligarchy may be entirely displaced. 
and Mason and Slidell and Toombs and Stephens 
and Beauregard and Keitt and Pryor and the 
whole array of the present, may pass into eternal 
oblivion, and new names be substituted in their 


stead; names, it may be, in many instances, which | 


have been, and are even now, associated with our 
own in political action. But this will not improve 
the case, Slavery will be slavery still. 
izations cannot change it; though it may change 
them. Nor can men’s names, nor party names 
change it. It may enroll itself under the “ Flag 
of our Union,”’ and turn its face from Richmond 
to Washington. 
lieus of the White House, instead of the confed- 
erate mansion. 


ut, nevertheless, it will be sure to come into our 


Hunter | 


Organ- | 





It may gather around the pur- || 


It may bow down to Abraham || 
Lincoln as the god of its idolatry, rejecting its || 
eye idol on the banks of the James river. | 


Senate and House of Representatives; it will be | 


sure to come into our electoral college; it will be 


sure to comg into our national conventions; and | 


it will be sure to be felt wherever it is. 


It will | 


vote for slavery. It will vote for slavery first; for | 


slavery last; and always for slavery. 


If Abra- |! 


' 


; somebody else will by its aid be elected over him. 





ham Lincoln would be reélected President, he 
must secure the vote of slavery; for if he does not, 


And it follows, as the night the day, if Abraham 
Lincoln secures the vote of slavery, that slavery 
must, in turn, secure the vote of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Indeed, the tendency of the Government, upon 
the principles which now control its action, with 
respect to the war, is irresistibly towards such a 
transmutation of political elements as will restore 
the slave power to its wonted supremacy in the 
Union, with the Administration for its represent- 
ative and agent, however reluctant the latter might 
be to perform so ignominious a part. 

There are two classes of slaveholders, who, 
though divided on the particular question of seces- 
sion, are yet one and indivisible on the paramount 
question affecting the power and prestige of sla- 
very; namely, Unionists and secessionists. One 
is, as to the Union, with us, the other against; 
both, however, having a common purpose with 
respect to slavery, to wit: its domination. 

It is the determination of the secessionists to 
dissolve all political relations with anti-slavery 


|| people of every class, and to establish a govern- 


ment into which no insidious foe shall be per- 
mitted to enter, but through which slavery shall 
reign forever, undisputed and indisputable sover- 
eign lord. On the other hand, those slaveholders 
who cling to the Union propose to accomplish 
pretty much the same thing by a different process, 
namely, by bringing all the slaveholders back to 
their loyalty, and employing the power which 
will thereby accrue to them jointly to regain con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

It is but a difference of choice among the slave- 
holders as to the kind of mansion they will in- 
habit; whether they will continue to dwell in the 
old establishment which their fathers built and 
consecrated to slavery; or abandoning that to the 
heathen, erect for themselves a new edifice, pic- 
tured in their arid dreams as one which no rude 
tempest shall assail, nor winds of heaven visit too 
roughly; with foundations of tried steel; pillars 
of alabaster; halls of precious marble; and pave- 
ments of gold. 

The slaveholders of the Union party, more 

ractical and less imaginative than their secession 
orethren, prefer to tarry in the old place, propos- 
ing to themselves to convert the latter from the 
error of their way by convincing them that seces- 
sion is a mistake; that southern independence is 
a delusion fraught with manifold and terrible 
woes; that the safety, the ee the dignity, 
the power, the grandeur, and the glory of slavery 
are all fixed in the Union, and not to be enjoyed 
out of it; established in the house which their 
fathers built; which is theirs by imprescriptible 
| right; a glorious inheritance; ‘* the fairest fabric 
of government ever erected by man.”’ 

They appeal to the masses of the South to 
abandon their present leaders and fly to them, 
crying out that to follow the confederate flag along 
the “ perilous edge,’ and through storm and 
battle, will lead them to swift destruction; but 
that to rally to their standard will take them back 
to the old homestead, where, in the affecting pic- 
tures they draw, the pastures are ever green, and 
the streams ever bright; the skies always blue, 
and flowers blooming perennial; and here, they 
tell them, they may forever repose under their 
own vine and fig tree, with no one to make them 
afraid. 

Their desire is that we should not be precipitate 





|| in moving forward the grand Army of the Union; 


but should hold it up as a gigantic instrument of 
chastisement in terrorem, over their erring breth- 
ren; allowing ample time before using it for peni- 
tence and absolution. Hence we ure to infer that 
the harmless evolutions of dress parade are more 
to their views than frequent encounters on the 
field of battle. , 

Yet they require that our Army should be ad- 
vanced. It must occupy each rebellious State. 
Our standard must be unfurled, asa rallying point. 
A center of operations must be secured, from 
which missionary enterprise shall branch oui. 
To convert the sinning sons of the South back to 
truth and righteousness, there must be a Jerusa- 
lem at each convenient locality, up to which they 
may come to indicate repentance and be again 
enrolled in the flock of the immaculate of the house 
of Israel. And nothing will suffice for such a 
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Jerusalem but a military encampment, with such 
latter-day saints as McClellan and Banks and 
Dix and Halleck, and the like, armed to the teeth 
and ready for the fray, with sword in one hand 
and the Constitution in the other, prepared to 
administer death or the oath of allegiance accord- 
ing to the stubbornness or docility of the sub- 
ject. 

Of course it is a part of the system of opera- 
tions of these gentlemen to do a little in the revo- 
lutionary way themselves, whenever such slight 
irregularity may become necessary to checkmate 
the leaders of secession. 
the rebellious States, the forms of governmentare 
in possession of the insurgents, it is part of their 
plan to arrange State governments of their own. 
Such machinery is necessary in carrying out the 
great scheme of salvation in which they are en- 
gaged—fealty to which, on the part of the peni- 
tent rebel, shall be the test of a return to the faith 
of the fathers. ‘This has, indeed, already been 
tried, and found to work likeacharm. The Union- 
ists in Western Virginia met at Wheeling, and 
voted from amongst their number Mr. So-and-so 
for the Legislature, Mr. So-and-so for Governor, 
Mr. So-and-so for judge, and they having called 
this the government of the State, it was imme- 
diately recognized as such. Whereupon United 
States Senators and members of this House were 
atonce sent up,and promptly admitted; and these 
rentlemen will, in 1864, by virtue of this little art- 
ful operation, carry about with them in their pock- 
cls, twenty-six votes of our electoral college to 
decide who shall be our next President. This pro- 
gramme being to be carried out in every seceded 
State, for every State which the ‘* new South,”’ 
or the new ‘ oligarchy,’’ thus clutch, they will, 
of course, secure two United States Senators, 
besides an indefinite number of members of this 
House, and votes for President equal to their full 
congressional representation, 
nominating conventions, 


> 


Wherever such organization is set up, it is ex- 


pected that the slaveholders will, in large num- 
bers, desert the confederate banner, and follow 
that of the Union. An inducement which will 
attract many, is the opportunity which will be 


thus presented of entering into the new order of | 


things high In official station. Offices will be ob- 
tamable with little difficulty; and ambitious young 
men, and ambitious men not so young, will rush, 
it is supposed, to the side of the Union, to enjoy 


official patronage and prestige; bringing with them | 


all their friends, relatives, debtors, creditors, and 
other persons interested in their success in life. It 


is also regarded as highly important that the most | 


liberal promises in favor of slavery shall be given. 
Jefferson Davis may, in this respect, bid high; 
but if so, Mr. Lincoln must bid against him. A 
strict observance of all the guarantees of the Con- 
siitution must, of course, be stipulated. Anam- 
nesty, which shall cover all sins of omission or 


‘ommission, mustbe granted to whomsoever shall 
reiurn to his allegiance, and all such measures | 


be resorted to as shall serve to allay the suspi- 


ions, assuage the bitterness, and abate the hos- | 


tility of the erring children of the South to our 


common Government, and persuade them again | 


to enjoy its blessings. 


By such skillful treatment as is here hinted at, | 


by the military arm in one direction and the dex- 
terous fingers of political artifice in another; by 


alternate blows and persuasion, blisters and sugar | 


plums, it is expected that the belligerent will be 
tamed down; the willful recalled to tractability ; the 
skeptical inspired with faith; and in fine, the whole 
body of slaveholders firmly planted once more on 


the side of the Union, the Constitution, and the | 


laws. 

The policy of the Administration harmonizes in 
almost every particular with the objectof this class 
ofslaveholders. It offers ample protection to their 
constitutional rights, and full pardon to secession- 
ists veturning to their allegiance. It holds the 
rrand Army in abeyance; and recognizing their 
empty frameworks of State governments, inducts 
them as bona fide into the sacred temple of our 
sovereignty, 

In short, the two bodies seem to be at one table 
in tall communion. Their actions tend unmis- 
takably to the same result, whether they know it 
or no; and their success will develop a rednion 
t the slaveholding interest on the platform of the 


For instance, as in all | 


| under the 


| with their secession brethren ? 
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Administration, for the protection of slavery, and | 


against all who oppose it, 


again the party of the Administration; Mr. Lin- 
coln will become the President of the South, 
through the agency of the Union, and Jefferson 
Davis willretire tothe shades. The Federal Cap- 
itol will once more become the seat of the slave 
power, the Federal Government its instrument, 
and the country its subject realm. The old game 
of a united South against a divided North will be 
repeated. The party of the Administration will 
play the réle of the old Democratic party once 
again. ‘The former strife will be renewed; and 
in the end, however distant, slavery will again 
be driven to extremities. 


I may be permitted, however, at this point to 


put in a protest against extemporizing State or- 
ganizations for seceded States, and clothing them 
with powers to match. So far as legal correctness 
is concerned, this action is as unwarranted as se- 
cession itself, It is quite as revolutionary. In- 
deed, itis, in this respect, upon precisely the same 
footing with secession. Secession repudiates the 
Iederal authority within a State through State 
forms and State forces, while this repudiates the 


State authority through Federal forms and forces. || 
| They are both equally revolutionary. 
the plea of necessity be interposed to extenuate 
it. No necessity exists for anything but a mili- | 


Nor can 


tary occupation in a rebellious State until the re- 
bellion is subdued. And this is precisely what 
should take place, and nothing else. These skele- 
ton State organizations are nothing but the ma- 


chinery of political artificers for monopolizing | 


power; and it is a shameful and most pernicious 
abuse of the executive trust to recognize them as 
valid. 

A government for the State of Virginia made 


| its appearance last May, and claimed to be en- 
They will have, || 
of course, proportionate delegations in all our | 


utled to consideration, because, as it was said, the 
people west of the mountains had instituted it. 
It received the recognition of the President, which 
was construed to bind the other branches of the 
Government. 


view of being detached from the old State. 


done without the consent of the old State. Never- 
theless, the people of Western Virginia having 
created a government for the whole State, of 
which the needed recognition was afforded, and 


sliance with the terms of the Constitution, and 
ve doubly admitted into the Union—thus becom- 


| ing invested with the constitutional powers of 
|| the old State of Virginia, besides those which will 
| belong to the new State of Kanawha, including, 


of course, two United States Senators for each. 


| I conceive this to be a gross outrage upon the 


constituuional rights of all the other States. 
The process of making States at short-hand 


| may give rise to one of the most gigantic schemes || 


The 


of political jugglery the world ever saw. 
war may not be finally closed or the rebels sub- 
dued for many years, and yet the vast power per- 
taining under our Constitution to the seceded 
States may, in the mean time, be exercised by a 
very limited number of persons. Itis only ne- 
cessary for the Government to secure a footing at 
some point within the geographical limits of one 
of these States to enable a few individuals to ac- 
quire the power to which such State is entitled by 


| the Constitution and usages of the land, in Con- 


gress, in the election of President, and in all our 
nominating conventions. To this end, it is only 
necessary for a stock of ready-made State gov- 
ernments (so to speak) to go along with the Army, 
to be set up wherever a corps may encamp within 


a seceded State. 


I will not say that this is the sort of game which 


| the Unionist slaveholders intend to play, to hasten 
| their control of the Government in advance of the 
| actual conquest of the rebels. 


And yet is it not 
mainly as to the superiority of politieal over mil- 
itary tactics for maintaining power that they differ 
At any rate, this 
scheme would admit of a most stupendous fraud 
upon the country; and a public man, Who is even 
decently honest, slaveholder or non-slaveholder, 


| will regard it in this respect with great disfavor. 


| tration. 
In this way the pety of slavery will become | 





Since then, however, the people | 
who were represented as having adopted this, | 
have organized another State government, with a | 
But 


Federal Constitution this cannot be | 
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I will not impeach the motives of the Adminis- 
It is doubtless guided by a sincere desire 
to do, in all things, what will prove to be for the 
best interests of the country. But it is neverthe- 
less acting upon a most deplorable policy in this 
respect. Principles control events; and its prin- 
ciples in this regard cannot fail to develop another 
woeful cycle of national contention and disaster, 
probably more violent, bitter, and fatal than any- 
thing in our past history. The very opposite 
course is the one it ought to pursue. To liberate 
the Government utterly and forever from slavery 
should be its firstand paramount object. To ac- 
complish this it is only necessary for it to dis- 


|| card an attenuated abstraction, and avail itself of 


events which God has brought to our very doors. 
The simple act of changing the relations of the 

he simple act of changing the relations of th 
Government, and pursuing the war according to 
the law and facts of the case, would, in a short 


| time, make the United States as completely free 


from slavery as Canada, and place the institu- 
tion at our feet, and under our feet. To recog- 


| nize the confederate States for their benefit is no 
| part of our duty; but to shape our policy to ac- 


cord with events, and enable us to fulfill a high 
purpose, is what we are imperatively called upon 
todo. The fiction upon which we are now pro- 
ceeding binds us toslavery; and hence the national 
arms, instead of being directed against it, are held 


| where they may at any moment be required to be 
| turned to its defense. 


The wish of the masses of our people is to con- 
quer the seceded States to the authority of the 
Union, and hold them as subject provinces. 
Whether this will ever be accomplished no one 
can, of course, confidently foretell; but, in my 


judgment, until this purpose is avowed, and the 


war assumes its true character, it is a mere jug- 
gle, to be turned this way or that—for slavery or 
against it—as the varying accidents of “the hour 
may determine. 

It is well that the bugbear of disunion has passed 
away,and can no longer be used to frighten timid 
souls from their propriety. Every one now sees 
that there cannot be any permanent separation of 
the States of the South from those of the North; 
that they are wedded by ties of nature, destined 
to triumph over all disintegrating and explosive 
forces. 

Should the belligerent sections settle down upon 
existing bases into separate political communities, 
the States in the southern section, along the north- 


| ern line, would speedily become free, and eager 
_ having now created their new State of Kanawha, || 
have only to give to the latter, through the former, | 
| the necessary assent, to secure the requisite com- | 


to reunite with the North. Such slaves as could 
escape across the line would do so, and the rest 
would be conveyed by their owners to the distant 
South; and as these States became free, they 
would become antagonistic to their confederates. 
and reconciled to the old Union; and no obstacle 
could prevent their return. Thus the southern 
line of the United States would be brought down 
to the next tier of slave States, upon which the 
same effect would be wrought; and thus the 
process continued until the national ensign would 
again float unchallenged on the breezes of the 


| Gulf. This would effect a restoration of the Union 


on an anti-slavery basis. 
So that, even if the present war should cease, 


| anew one would immediately begin. Moral forces 
| would take the place of physical ones; and the 


anti-slavery editor and lecturer would appear in- 
stead of the dragoon and musketeer. The center 
of abolitionism would in time be transferred from 
Boston to Richmond; and we should see a Vir- 
ginia * liberator,’’ in the person of some new Gatr- 
rison, come forth to break the remaining ‘“‘ cov- 
enant with death’’ and * league with hell.”’ _ 
The question may, after all, however, be fairly 
regarded as in one sense a question of union. Es- 
trangementand war willalwaysexist while slavery 
survives. The extinction of this evil is the only 
final end of disunion. The question, therefore, 1s, 
whether our Union shall be a real or a pretended 
one—whether frecdom shall be its law and peace 
its fruit, or slavery its law and war its baleful off- 
spring. A system based on slavery is essentially 
one of disunion. The war must, therefore, strike 
for freedom, or its professions about Union are 


delusive, and its end will be naught. . 
Should it fail to do so, then let us cast it out as 
a wickedness and an abomination, and trust the 
cause of Union to other preservatives—to God's 
providence rather than to man’s imbecility and 
treachery. War is obnoxious on general princi- 
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ples; and is only sanctified as a means to a noble 
end. Itis a treacherous instrument at best; and 
in this ease there is no little danger that it will 
turn into a thunderbolt to smite us to the earth, 
burying beneath the ruins of our constitutional 
liberty the hopes of mankind. 

Eight hundred thousand strong men, in the 
prime of life, sober and industrious, are abstracted 
from the laboring population of the country to 
consume and be a tax upon those who remain to 
work. The report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury tellsa fearful tale. Nearly two million dollars 
per day will hardly more than suffice to cover 
existing expenditures; and in one year and a half 
our national debt, if the war continues, will 
amount to $900,000,000. “ 

This is the immense sacrifice we are making for | 
freedom and Union; and yet, is itall to be squan- | 
dered on a subterfuge and a cheat? For one, I 
shall not vote another dollar or man for the war | 
until it assumes a different standing, and tends | 
directly to an anti-slavery result. Millions for 
freedom, but not one cent for slavery. 

Sir, we cannot afford to despise the opinion of 
the civilized world in this matter. Our present 
policy narrows our cause down toan ignoble strug- 
gle for mere physical supremacy, and for this the 
world can have no genuine respect. Our claim of 
authority, based on a trivial tecbislestiog about the 
proper distinction between a Federal Government 
and a mere confederacy, amounts to nothing. The 
human mind has outgrown that superstitious rev- 
erence for Government of any kind which makes 
rebellion a crime per se; and right of secession or 
no right of secession—what the world demands 
to know in the case is, upon which side does the 
morality of the 
brutal encounter between slaveholders for domin- | 
ion, it is justly offensive to the enlightened and | 
Christian sentiment of the age. Yet the fate of 
nations, no less than that of individuals, is molded 
by the actions, and these by the opinions of man- 
kind. So that public opinion is the real sovereign 
after all, and no policy can be permanently suc- | 
cessful which defies or eae it. The human | 
mind, wherever found, however limited in devel- | 
opment or rude in culture, is essentially logical; 


suffering; and the conscience has its “still small 
voice,’’ which never dies, to whisper to both heart 
and understanding of eternal justice. Therefore, 


in an age of free thought and free expression, the | 


brain and heart and conscience of mankind are 


the lords who rule the rulers of the world, and no || 


mean attribute of statesmanship is quickness to 
discern and promptness to interpret and improve 
the admonitions of this august trinity. 

Sad, indeed, will it be if those who, in this aus- 
picious hour, are invested with the responsibility 
of command, shall continue to lack wisdom to 
comprehend or virtue to perform their duty. This 
is the great opportunity which God has vouch- 
safed to us for our deliverance from that great 
curse which darkens our past. 


eternal granite. 
mony of God’s benignant laws pervade it. And 
no internal commotions or outward assaults will 


afterwards beset it, against which it may not rise | 


triumphant and endurjng. 


“Thou vampire Slavery, own that thou art dead. 
° ° = . a * . Yield to us 
The wealth thy spectral fingers cannot hold ; 
Bless us, and so depart to lie in state, 
Embalmed thy lifeless body, and thy shade 
So clamorous now for bloody holocausts, 
Hallowed to peace by pious festivals.” 


Thus may the great Republic, so long perverted 


and paralyzed by slavery, stand forth, in the words | 
of the Irish orator “ redeemed, regenerated, and | 
disenthralled by the genius of universal emanci- | 


pation,’’ 


Mr. HARDING obtained the floor, Mr. Con- | 


way’s hour having expired before he had con- | 


cluded his speech. 

Mr. HARDING. I will yield the floor to the 
gentleman from Kansas, to give him an opportu- 
nity of concluding his speech if the House is will- 
me indulge him. 

he SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the 
gentleman from Kansas will proceed. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I object, unless the 





uestion lie? As a bloody and || 


| Mr, FOUKE 
the heart, however hardened by selfishness or | 


sin, has a chord to be touched in sympathy with || 


Let us not prove | 
ourselves unequal to the destiny which it tenders. | 
Oh! let us not attempt to rebuild our empire on || 
foundations of sand; let us rear it on a basis of || 
Let the order of justice, the har- | 


rule is made uniform, and all who engage in this || 


| debate have equal privileges. I tried this experi- 
| ment last winter,and was the only exception made 
| in the House. If you will abolish the hour rule 
I shall be perfectly content. | intend to make that | 
proposition as soon as possible. 

Mr. STEVENS. This question can hardly be 
discussed in an hour, and unless we adopt some 
rule on the subject some gentlemen are allowed to 
go on when their hours expire while others are 

revented from doing so. It has always been so. 
Phepe that by common consent we will allow an 
hour and a half to each speaker in this discussion. 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I hope the gentle- 
man will not object. If we are to have any debate 
upon this question, more than an hour should be 
allowed to each speaker. 

Mr. HARDING. I appeal to the gentleman 
from Ohio to withdraw his objection, and let us 
| have free discussion. 

Mr. COX. I understand it is proposed to allow 
| an hour and a half to each speaker, and I have no 
objection to that. 

he SPEAKER. The Chair will state what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] 
proposes: it is that during the continuance of the 
discussion on the joint resolution now pending, 
an hour and a half shall be allowed to each mem- 
ber instead of one hour, as the rules provide. It 
can only be done by unanimous consent. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BABBITT. I object. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 





I shall propose to 





the subject. 
The SPEAKER. 
tucky (Mr. Harprne] is entitled to the floor. 


tucky yield me the floor for one moment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is entitled to the floor, and his time has been 
running for three minutes. 


Mr. HARDING. My hour ought not to begin | 


_ until I can be heard. 
I ask the gentleman to yield to 
me fora moment. I will not trespass long upon 
his time. I want less than five minutes. I wish 
to ask the gentlemen from Kansas a question. 
The SPEAKER. 
Kentucky 
Mr. HARDING. Yes, sir; I 
Mr. FOUKE. Mr. Speaker, 
Hall when the gentleman from Kansas com- 
| menced his mel. I am informed by friends 
_around me here that he enumerated the disasters 


ield. 


gan, and that, in that enumeration, he alluded to 
the battle of Belmont. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man if he made such a statement here upon this 
floor as that the battle of Belmont was a defeat to 
our Army? 

Mr. CONWAY. 


| which have befallen the Army since the war be- 


I did, sir. 


| what authority he made that statement? 


of the newspapers. 

Mr. HARDING. I must object to this, if it 
| is to come out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. It must come out of the gen- 
tleman’s time, unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FOUKE. I ask the indulgence of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky for a few moments. 

Mr. HARDING. I must respectfully decline 
to yield further. 

Mr. FOUKE. 





I wish to set this matter right. 


hood should be nailed to the counter. 


my statement. 
Mr. HARDING. 


say in reply to the gentleman from Kansas. 
Mr. FOU 


to make a little statement in regard to this matter. 





\| yielded the floor. 


Mr. HARDING. I do not yield. 


lege—a personal matter. 
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|| and indefensible. 


abolish the hour rule at the earliest possible op- | 
portunity, and test the sense of the House upon | 


The gentleman from Ken- | 


Mr. FOUKE. Will the gentleman from Ken- | 


Does the gentleman from | 
ield to the gentleman from Illinois? | 


was not in the | 


Mr. FOUKE. I would ask the gentleman upon | 
Mr. CONWAY. I made it upon the authority || 


|| It is proper that I should do so. It is but justice || 
to those brave soldiers who fell upon that noble || 
battle-field, which was a victory, that this false- | 
I claim it 
as aright. It will take me but a moment to make 


I have but a few words to 
KE. If I have the floor, I beg leave 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to say 


who has the floor. The Chair applied to the gen- | 
tleman from Kentucky to know whether he | 


Mr. CONWAY. I rise toa question of privi- 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman cannot raise 
a question of privilege while another gentleman 
is on the floér. 

Mr. HARDING. 1 have but a few words 
to say in reply to the gentleman from Kansas. 
There are some two or three pages of that pro- 
duction of his which are so very sound and con- 
| stitutional that I can safely trust them to answer 
| the whole volume, which is so utterly unsound 
I have read and thought some 
on this negro question. A stranger listening here 
to-day might suppose that there was imminent 
danger that the liberties of the white man were 
about to be swallowed up in the devotion which 
many manifest for the liberties of the black man. 
| I hope that occasionally the white man may be at 
least heard on this floor. I had supposed, before 
to-day, that there was a clear distinction between 
Abolitionists and another class; but I am indebted 
to the gentleman from Kansas for the discovery 
to-day that in the dialect of Kansas negro-thief 
and Abolitionist are synonymous terms. 

Another portion of my friend’s speech pays a 
| glowing and I doubt not well-merited tribute to 
| his constituents. I would not pluck one flower 
from that wreath; alll can sayis, that I think the 

icture was not quite finished. I doubt not that 
his gallant constituents deserve all, nay, more 
than he has said in their favor; but I have this to 
| say, that on no constituents were ever so 
exceedingly fortunate in the selection of a Repre- 
sentative. [Laughter. 
| Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will yield I will submit a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. HARDING. Lama feeble man and not 
in good health, and would thank the House to 
adjourn. 

Ir. HOLMAN. Then I submit that motion. 

Mr.CONWAY. Willthe gentleman withdraw 
his motion that I may make a personal explana- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLMAN. With the approbation of the 
House, I withdraw it for a moment. 

Mr. CONWAY. I wish to inquire whether 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fouxr} ia char- 
acterizing the statement that the battle of Belmont 
was a defeat as tfalsehood, designed to make that 
reproach personally applicable to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Fouxe] is not in his seat. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Kansas that he was the person to 
decide in reference to the personality of the re- 
marks of my colleague, (Mr. Fovuke,] and that it 
should be settled elsewhere, and not here. 

Mr. CONWAY. My simple object was to 
know what he intended by his remark. I think 
| understand the proprieties of this place as well 
as others do, mk Lam not to be subject to the 
dictation of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Ricuarpson.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that this 
debate is out of order. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL BUCIIANAN. 
Mr. PENDLETON. I ask the unanimous 


consent of the House to have withdrawn from the 
files certain papers filed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Buchanan in reference to a claim for the infringe- 
| ment of a patent. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. 

Mr. PENDLETON. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. 
are left. 

Mr. PENDLETON. They are not papers of 
| which copies ought to be left. They are mere 
recommendations. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. If they are part of the 
records of the House, they should not be taken 
|| without having copies left. 
|| Mr.PENDLETON. It wasa petition filed by 
|| the gentleman, and referred to the Military Com- 
|| mittee at the last Congress, in which he claimed 

compensation for a ey, infringement of a 
| patent, and also asked Government to purchase 
bis patent.. Accompanying that petition were a 
| number of recommendations as to the value of 
the invention. He desires now, inasmuch as he 
cannot procure duplicates, to withdraw these 
recommendations. 
Mr. WASHBURNE. The invariable rule of 


| 
| the House in such cases is, that copies shall be 
| 








For what purpose ? 
To be used by him. 
I object, unless copies 








| left. The House may hereafter want to see these 
They have been before a committee, and 


papers. 
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may perhaps be made the basis of action by the 
committee. I have no objection in this particular 
case, but J want to have the rules offthe House 
conformed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I inquired of the Clerk 
who had charge of them, whether these papers 
were of that nature of which copies were ordi- 
narily left. He replied they were not. 

Mr. WASHBURNE., I have no obj ction to 
make in this case. I only indicate what the rule 
of the House is. 

There being no objection, leave was granted for 
the withdrawal of the papers. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
three o’clock and forty-five minutes, p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


move that the 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, December 16, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunpERLAND. 


Hon. Warrman T. Wiitey, of Virginia, ap- 


peared in his seat to-day. 


The Journal of Thursday last was read and 


approve d. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the United 


States communicating, in compliance with a res- | 


olution of the Senate, copies of the charges, testi- 
mony, and finding of the recent court of inquiry 
in the case of Colonel Dixon H. Miles, of the 
United States Army, which was ordered to lie on 
the tabie. 


tle also laid before the Senate a letter from | 


Ward H. Lamon, marshal of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in answer to a resolution of the Senate 
of the 9th instant, asking him by what authority 
he receives slaves into the jail of the District of 
Columbia at the request of their masters; which 


was referred to the Committee on the District of 


Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of War, in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate of the 11th instant, callin®fér information 
whether any aid and what aid is rendered by the 
pay department of the Army to enable volunteers 
to transmit home any part of their pay, and what 
additional facilities may be extended to that ob- 
ject; which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and the Militia, and ordered to 
be printed, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. KING. I present a memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, pray- 
ing that the United States assay office, in the city 


of New York, shall have conferred upon it the | 


privilege of coining into the national currency 
such portion of gold and silver bullion as may be 
deposited with the treasurer at that office for that 
purpose. I move that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and be printed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


motion to print will go to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. KING. The memorial contains a good 
deal of valuable statistical information, which I 
desire should be in the possession of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to 


print goes to the Committee on Printing, under | 


the rules. 

Mr. KING. 
ate that I desire to have it printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order to print 
may be entertained by the unanimous consent of 
the Senate. 

Mr. KiNG. I hope the Senate will consent. 

Mr. HALE. Let it take the usual course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motiom will 
ro to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. KING. The Senator withdraws his ob- 
J tron, | believe. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 


‘The motion to print was agreed to. 


Mr. CARLILE presented the memorial of John 


Brannan, praying compensation for services as 
librarian in the Department of State; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. GRIMES. ) 
Fleischman, and sundry other citizens of the State 


, that respect. 


| Militia. 


_ J. Blacker and others, citizens of the town of Islip, 
7 , ° ‘ ° . - 
| New York, praying Congress, in the exercise of 


| Heins and others, citizens of Philadelphia, Penn- 
| sylvania, praying Congress in the exercise of the 


| Vermont, in which it is set forth that the declared | 


| common defense, promote the general welfare, | 


| of the United States and their posterity, and that 


| Constitution and the Union by suppressing the 


The memorial will | 
be referred to the Committee on Finance; and the | 


| the leading editors of that city. I believe it is 





Tt is only for the use of the Sen- | 


|| change of prisoners; which was referred to the 
| Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 


| Governor of the State of Michigan, and seventy 


| tive board of the Michigan conference, praying 


I present the petition of E, | 
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of lowa, representing that, by the act of the 22d 


of July, 1861, persons of the Jewish lineage and 
persuasion are excluded from chaplaincies in the 
Army, and they ask for a change of the law in 

on that the memorial be referred | 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Militia. 

It was so referred. 

Mr. GRIMES. 

Edwin James, sr., and others, citizens of Des 
Moines county, in the State of lowa, who repre- 
sent that the present formidable rebellion against 
the General Government manifestly finds its root 
and nourishment in the system of chattel slavery 
at the South, and they therefore ask for enact- 
ments by Congress by which it shall be abso- 
lutely and unconditionally abolished. I ask that 
the petition be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

It was so referred. 

Mr. GRIMES. I also present the petition of 
E. H. Mack and others, citizens of Davenport, 
Scott county, lowa, who represent that the ho- 
meopathic system of practice has the confidence 
of the public in every community in the loyal 
States, and its adherents are among the intelligent, 
thinking classes, whose wealth and influence are 





|| now given to the Administration in all its meas- 
||} ures. They ask that their profession may be 


represented in the list of surgeons in the United 
States Army and Navy. I move that it be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and the 


It was so referred. 


Mr. SUMNER presented the petition of Peter 


the war power, to emancipate the slaves of rebels 
without paying anything, and the slaves of loyal 
citizens by paying for them; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of John W. 


war power to emancipate the slaves of rebels 
without paying anything, and the slaves of loyal | 
citizens by paying for them; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SUMNER. I have also a petition from 
citizens of the county of Windsor, in the State of | 


objects of the Constitution are to establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 


and secure the blessings of liberty to the people | 
it is necessary at the present time to preserve the 


rebellion. The petitioners pray that Congress 
will provide by law for cafling on all the inhabit- 


ants of the United States, of all conditions, bond || 


and free, to aid in the support of the Government, 
assured of its protection under the flag of our 
national Union and freedom. I ask that the peti- | 
tion be referred to the Committee on the Judi- | 
ciary. 
It was so referred. 
Mr. SUMNER. 
by the Mayor of Boston, Massachusetts, and by 


similar to one already presented by the Senator | 
from lowa, complaining of the existing statute in 
regard to the chaplains as unconstitutional, and 
asking for its repeal as an act of justice to the 
Jewish citizens of the country. I ask the refer- | 
ence of this petition to the Committee on Military | 
Affairs and the Militia, 
It was so referred. 
Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of 
Ross Wilkins and others, citizens of Michigan, 
praying for the adoption of measures for the ex- 


He also presented the petition of Austin Blair, | 


others, praying for the adoption of measures for | 
the exchange of prisoners; which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

He also presented the memorial of the execu- 





that the President of the United States may be 
authorized and required to proclaim the freedom 
of all the slaves in the United States; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


I also present the petition of || 


I have also a petition, signed || 














December 16, 





Mr. FESSENDEN presented the petition of 


James F. Patten, D.C. Magoun, and others, cit- 
izens of Bath, Maine, praying that the term of 
the district court now held at Wiscasset, may be 
hereafter held at Bath; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILSON presented the petition of James 
W. Beekman, John J. Cisco, and other citizens 
of New York, praying for the enactment of a law 
to provide for the proper management and remit- 


| tance of the allotments of pay which may be 


made by the soldiers to their families; which was 


| referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 


the Militia. 
Mr. SIMMONS presented the petition of Mrs. 


| Jane B. Evans, praying for the renewal of a patent 


for asafety guard; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented the memorial of 
Haym M. Salomon, praying indemnity and relief 
for moneys advanced by his father, Haym Salo- 
mon, to the Government during the revolutionary 
war; which was referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a memorial of the 
Board of Delegates of American Israelites, pray- 
ing that the acts of Congress of July 22 and Au- 
gust 2, 1861, may be so amended that there shall 
be no discrimination as against professors of the 
Jewish faith in the appointment of chaplains in 
the service of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Militia. 

Mr. HALE presented the petition of Captain 
John H. Aulick, United States Navy, asking that 
certain deductions which have been made from 
his pay may be allowed him; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. KING, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files 
of the Senate the petition of Catherine Shepherd, widow of 
George Shepherd, a soldier in the war of the Revolution, 
praying to be allowed a pension. 


On motion of Mr. KING, it was 


Ordered, That the petitions for amendment of the law 
respecting pilots, and the papers relating to the same, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


OBJECT OF THE WAR. 
Mr. TEN EYCK. I presenta resolution, not 
with a view to its immediate consideration, but 
that it may be read, laid on the table, and printed: 


Resolved, That the present war is for the Union, accord 
ing to the Constitution ; that its objectis tu save the former 


; and enforce the latter—was so in the beginning, is now as 


carried on, and should be, to the last; that measures, ex- 
treme and radical, disruptive in themselves, involving in a 


| common fate as well the loyal as disloyal, should not be 


resorted to; and that in crushing treason—wide-spread and 
hateful as it is—the Governmentitself cannot prove traitor 
to organic law. 


The resolution was ordered to lie on the table, 


|| and be printed. 


NAVAL PRIZE MONEY. 
Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; 


| which was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency and propriety of di- 
viding among the loyal officers of the Navy that portion of 
prize money which would have been distributed to disloyal 
officers, but which has been withholden on accountof their 
disloyalty. e 

SLAVES OF REBELS. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Militia be instructed to inquire into the expediency and 
propriety of establishing by law a uniform mode of dealing 
with the slaves of rebels escaping from their masters, or 
taken as prisoners by our Army. 


COLLECTION OF DEBTS BY REBELS. 
Mr. LANE, of Indiana, submitted the follow- 


ing resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of prohibiting by 
jaw all the aiders and abettors of the present wicked re- 
bellion from bringing suits for the collection of debts in 


any of the courts of the United States, and to report by bill 
or otherwise. 


WIDOW OF HON. E. D. BAKER. 
Mr. WILSON. I ask leave to submit a reso- 
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PROPOSED EXPULSION OF MR. BRIGHT. 
Mr. WILKINSON submitted the following | 


resolution: 


Whereas Hon. Jesse D. Brieut heretofore, on the Ist 
| day of March, 1861, wrote a letter, of which the following 
isa copy : 


lution, and I suppose there can be no opposition || 
to its consideration now: 


Resolved, That the usual amount for the expenses of con- | 
veying the remains of a deceased Senator to his late place 
of residence be paid out of the contingent fund to the widow | 
of Hon. Edward D. Baker, late a Senator from the State of 


Oregon. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That makes an appro- 
priation, and it should properly be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All resolutions ap- 
propriating money out of the contingent fund 
must necessarily go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
and have three several readings. 

The resolution was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD SURVEYS. 


Mr. McDOUGALL submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of making corrections in 
the plate ot the *‘ map of Territory and military department 
of Utah,”? compiled in the Bureau of Topographical Engi- 
neers, and for printing one thousand copies of the same for 
Pacific railroad purposes ; also for printing the same number 
of copies of the upper half of the general map of the terri- | 
tory of the United States, compiled by the War Department, 
showing Pacific railroad surveys, there be and is hereby 
appropriated out of the contingent fund of the Senate the 
suin of $650. 

WINTER QUARTERS FOR TROOPS. 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas. 
resolution: ° 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
furnish to the Senate copies of the orders directing the erec- 
tion of barracks and other buildings for winter quarters for 
the Kansas troops. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
ask for the consideration of the resolution at the 
present time? 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. I desire the resolu- 
tion to lie on the table at present; and to-morrow 
I propose to call it up, and submit afew remarks | 
to the Senate on the subject. 


] 
1] 
| 
| 


Wasuineton, March 1, 1861. 
My Dear Sire: Allow me to introduce to your ac- 
| quaiatance my friend Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas. He 
| visits your capital mainly to dispose of what he regards a | 
great improvement in fire-arms. I recommend him to your | 
| favorable consideration as a gentleman of the first respect- 
ability, and reliable in every respect. | 
Very truly, yours, JESSE D. BRIGHT. 
To His Excellency Jerrerson Davis, 
President of the Confederation of States 
And whereas we believe the said letter is evidence of | 
| disloyalty to the United States, and is calculated to give | 
aid and comfort to the public enemiest Therefore, 
Beit resolved, That the said Jesse D. Brieurt is expelled 
from his seat in the Senate of the United States. 
Mr. COWAN. I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
| Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. President 
|| The VICE PRESIDENT. The first question 
is: ** Will the Senate consider the resolution at 
| the present time?’’ In the opinion of the Chair, it 
| is a privileged question, and is entitled to consid- 
eration at the present time. The resolution is, 
therefore, before the Senate; and the question is | 
on referring it to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 
Mr. WILKINSON. I should have offered this 
resolution some days ago, but for the fact that the 
Senator from Indiana was not in his seat. * I have 
deferred doing it until this morning, when he is 
here. I should prefer, instead of having the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania obtain, that the 
| Senator from Indiana should express his wishes 
in regard to it. If he has no response to make, 
and no request to make in the premises, I do not 
see why it should be referred at all. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I do not know, sir, how far it 
| may be considered in good taste for me to say a 
| word at this time on the resolution now before 
the Senate, but I think itis eminently proper that | 
those who are most interested in my position in | 
| the Senate should know something as to the truth | 
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tary’s desk the letter | refer to, that it may be read 
and referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
if there be no objection. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I send up a copy of the 
letter referred to by the Senator in his remarks, 
explanatory of the former letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be re- 
ferred with the resolution. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. L understood it to be the 
desire of the Senator from Indiana to have it read. 

Mr. WILKINSON, Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be 
read, " 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

At my Farm, September 7, 1861 

In reply to your favor of the 20th, just received, Eliave to 
say that | have been personally acquainted with Mr. Lin 
coln for more than twenty years, he having been at that 
time a prominent merchant of your city, where | was then 
residing, and was just entering on my career of life. He 
did me the favor to employ me as his attorney, and LT gen» 
erally attended to bis legal business. The letter to which 
you refer is no doubt genuine. I have no recollection of 
writing it, but if Mr. Lincoln says I did, then | am entirely 
satisfied of the fact, for Lam quite sure L would have given, 
as a matter of course, just such a letter of introduction to 
any friend who had asked it. So much for the letter. 

You say the impression is sought to be created, on ac 
count of this letter, that l amin complicity with the south 
ern rebellion. [ have so little regard, indeed such an utter 
contempt for Abolitionism, which is seeking by every 
means in its power to ** crush out’? every man who dares 
to dissent from the policy it prescribes, that it it were 
merely to satisfy the corrupt partisans of that doctrine, I 
would not take the trouble of denying or attempting to 
counteract this impression. But for your sake, and the 
sake of such old tried friends as you, I think it due to my- 
self to say, that Lam, and always have been, for presery 
ing the integrity of this Union. I was laboring zealously 
for its preservation when these men, who are now soclaro 
orous for its maintenance, were willing to ‘ let it slide”’ 
rather than abate one iota of their unconstitutional doe 
trine of inequality ; and no man regrets more than IT the 


| present condition of public affairs, or is more anxious to 
| see peace, unity, and fraternity restored. 


I do not think 
the policy of that party is calculated to produce such re 
sults; so far from it, the inevitable tendency of its meas 
ures, in my opinion, is to render the disruption permanent 
and ineurable. And hence [ have opposed, and so long as 
ny present convictions last shall continue to oppose, the 





or falsity of charges that are being made against 
me through licentious presses, some of which, I 
believe, have reporters in the gallery of the Senate. 
Among other things, it has been charged, within | 
I offer the following resolu- || - last week, that I have absented myself from 
ie Senate, fearing the introduction of what the 
Senator from Minnesota has this morning pre- 
sented; and if I were not to announce the fact 
that I had been confined to my room from indis- 
position, the world might believe that these cal- 
umnies are true. Suflice it to say, that I have 
been absent for the last ten days on account of 
indisposition. In justice to myself I know that I 
ought not to be here to-day; but hearing that it 
was the intention of the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber to question my right to a seat in this body, 1 
thought it proper that I should attend. So much | 
for the gratuitous falsehoods of the press on this 
point. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will 
lie over. 
PATENTS TO COLORED PEOPLE. 


Mr. SUMNER. 
tion, and ask for its present consideration: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Patents and the Patent 
Office be directed to consider if any further legislation is 
necessary in order to secure to persons of African descent, 
in our Own country, the right to take out patents for useful | 
inventions, under the Constitution of the United States. 

If f can have the attention of my friend, the 
chairman of the Committee on Patents, I should 
like to state to him why this resolution is intro- 
duced. It is within my knowledge that a person of 
African descent in the city of Boston has applied 
for a patent for a useful invention, and that it has |! 
been refused to him on the ground that under the | 
Dred Scott decision he was nota citizen of the || 
United States, and, therefore, that a patent could | The honorable Senator from Minnesota was 
not issue to him. I wish the committee to con- 


; | kind enough to show me the resolution that he 
sider w hether that abuse can in any way be re- || has presented, and ask me if I had any objection 
moved. That is all. , 


= : . s | to its introduction. I said to him, what I now 

The resolution was considered by unanimous repeat, that, so far from having any objection, I 

consent, and agreed to. || challenged investigation. My colleague will bear 
AIDS-DE-CAMP. 


Mr.SHERMAN. I have a resolution to offer: | 


me witness that as early as the first day of this 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to com- 


session | asked him to take the lead, and intro- 
municate to the Senate the names, rank, and pay of the 


duce a proposition here inquiring into the truth 
or falsity of charges that have been industriously 
aids-de-camp appointed under the act approved August 5, 
1861, together with their rank and pay in the line at the 


circulated against me ever since the close of the 
ume of their appointment. 


| last Congress. The motives that prompt those 
| engaged in this system of defamation I may speak 

_Mr. GRIMES. I move to amend the resolu- ‘on de 

tion by inserting after the word ‘* pay,’ where it 


of on some other occasion. 
; : As the Senator from Minnesota has had a letter 
first occurs, the words ** and residence.’’ I should || read that purports to have been written by me 
like to know the citizenship of these individuals, is 
so as to be able to identify them. 


I hope he will not object to sending to the Secre- 
tary and having read a letter that I wrote in repl 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to in- z ri “ 

serting ** and residence.”’ 


to one from a friend explaining it, and let them 
T | go to the committee together. In this connection 
he resolution, as modified, was agreed to. | —as I shall not rise again—allow me to say that, 
ESCAPE OF THE SUMTER. | pe a anee of seventeen mene this body 
, ; | continuous am not conscious of having written 
Mr. - |i ; 72+ an g g 
jae oe ee er the following resolu- || or said anything inconsistent with my duty as an 
coal mel ad ee sear ered, by unanimous con- | American Senator or loyal citizen. if this reso- 
a oeee ae | lution goes to the committee, I shall avail myself 
_, resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- || of the opportunity that will of course be afforded 
structed to inquire and report the circumstances attending || me of making a state t. either i 
the eseape of the piratical steamer, the Sumter, from Port || 5 POERARS, CHDOF IA PCSAD OF 


| 

1} “_* . . . 
Royal, on the 24th of November last, and that they have writing, immaterial to me which. I hope the 
power to send for persons and papers. || mover of the resolution will send to the Secre- 











| entire coercive policy of the Government. | hope this may 
| be satisfactory to my friends. For my enemies I care not. 


Sincerely yours, &c., JESSE D. BRIGHT. 


J. Frrcun, Madison, Indiana. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. This paper will be 
referred, together with the resolution, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON THE FINANCES, 
Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Print- 


ing, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, Thatten thousand extra copies of the report oi 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the finances be printed, 
| nine thousand five hundred of which for the use of the 
| Senate, and five hundred for the use of the T'reasury De 
partment. 

Mr. ANTHIONY. This is the usual number 
—the number that was printed last year. If any 
Senator desire to cut it down, the committee are 
quite indifferent as to the number that shall be 
| printed. The subject of the finances is very inter- 

esting now. 
| #The resolution was considered, by unanimous 
| consent, and agreed to. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 
Mr. SUMNER. I give notice that I shall to- 


morrow, or on some subsequent day, ask leave to 
introduce a bill to provide for the ascertainment 
and satisfaction of claims of American citizens for 
| spoliations committed by the French prior to thy 
31st day of July, 1801. 

In giving this notice, | make the explanation 
that I shall do it in simple justice to the claim- 
ants, that their case may be again before the com- 
| mittee, but with little expectation that at this mo- 
| ment it can be pressed to any decisive action. 


. BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WILSON, in pursuance of previous no- 
tice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
(S. No. 107) authorizing an increase in the cleri- 
cal force in the offices of the Adjutant General and 
the Paymaster General; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 

| Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. WILSON asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
108) for the release of certain persons held to ser- 

| vice or labor in the District of Columbia; which 


90 


was read and passed to a second reading, and | 
orde red to be printed. 

Mr. FESSENDEN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
109) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
J. Is. Martin, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred, with the papers relating to 
the case on the files of the Senate, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SUMNER asked, and by unanimous con- 
ent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
110) in relation to district attorneys; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRIMES asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
111) incorporating the Washington and George- 
town Railway Company; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


ARRESTS BY ORDER OF STATE DEPARTMENT. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. Trumsutt, on the 

2th instant: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to in- 
form the Senate whether, in the loyal States of the Union, 
ny person or persons have been arrested and imprisoned 
and are now held in confinement by orders from him or his | 
Department; and, if so, under what law said arrests have 
been made, 

Mr. HALE. If it would be agreeable to the 
Senator who introduced the resolution, I should | 
like to have it amended by inserting ‘Sand for 
what causes.’’ 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should have no objection 
to that inquiry, but it is evident that that would 
make the answer prolix, and I[ hardly think it is 
necessary to inquire into the causes of arrests of 
this character, if they have been made. If there 
is any law authorizing the State Department to 
arrest persons in the loyal States and hold them | 
in confinement, it would be well for us to know | 
the fact. If there is not, some legislation may be | 
necessary. Ido not see, however, what benefit 
can arise to the Senate from going into an investi- | 
gation as to the causes of arrests. I think that to | 
make that inquiry would impose a good deal of 
burden on the Secretary of State. Unless there 


ry. 





is some object in it which I do not perceive, I feel || 


disinclined to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I had reasons for suggesting the 
xmendment; but as it is not agreeable to the Sen- 
ator who proposed the inquiry, I shall not press | 
itat this time, as I do not wish to interfere with | 
his resolution. 

Mr. DIXON. I cannot but regret the intro- | 
duction of this resolution by the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Illinois. It seems to me calculated to 
produce nothing but mischief, although I know 
the purposes of the Senator who introduced it are 
in the highest degree patriotic. The inquiry which 
he proposes I think, under the present cireum- 
stances, unnecessary and unwiseS®nd it can, in 
my judgment, result in nothing favorable to the 
cause In which we are engaged. 

What are the arrests which the resolution pro- 
poses to consider? They are well known to the 
country, so far at least as relates to their object 
and character. It is well understood that during 
the last six months, while our existence as a na- 
tion seemed for a time to hang upon a thread— 
while large armies threatened the capital, and its 
safety was, at one period, in great doubt, there 
were, in many of the loyal States, men of dan- 
gerous character and designs allowed to go at 
large, although it was well understood they were 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy in every pos- 
sible manner. Some of them infested my own 
State. Iam glad to be able to say that they were, 
for the most part, emissaries from other States, 
and that the disgrace of giving them birth, or of 
affording them a home, did not belong to us. 
“hey first manifested their treasonable purposes 
by attempting to institute a series of peace meet- 
ings, so called, by which they hoped to debauch | 
the public mind and prepare it for degrading sub- 
mission, under the false pretense of restoring 
peaceful relations between the North and the 
South. What effect these meetings might have 


had in deceiving the more unthinking, does not 
appear; but acting in accordance with the wishes 
of almost our entire people, the Secretary of State 
put a sudden stop to their treasonable designs by 
arresting and confining one or more of the most | 
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'| cation in the dire necessity of the time. “Delay 
and said persons imprisoned. 1) 


|| splitting hairs upon the question whether some 





obnoxious. Itwas precisely the right thing, done 
at precisely the right time; and it nipped treason | 
in Connecticut in the bud. It struck terror to the 
hearts of all who sympathized with secession, 
and it encouraged the hearts and strengthened the 
hands of every true-hearted and patriotic citizen. 
It was, certainly, the opinion of many that the 
summary process of arrest and confinement did 
not go far enough; that others, equally guilty, 
ought to have been placed under restraint; but the 
desired effect was produced, and an appeal to the 
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fears of acertain class accomplished what nothing || 


else could accomplish. 

Now, sir, I maintain that the action of the Gov- | 
ernment in making the arrests alluded to was not 
only justifiable, but that not to have pursued it 
would have beef moral treason on the part of the 
President. Was he to see the Government par- 
alyzed by the unprincipled men who, under the 
false pretense of peace, were seeking to ruin the 
country by distracting and dividing our people? 
Was he to allow information and materials of war 
to be furnished to the enemy by open avowed se- 
cessionists? Forone, sir, I thank him—I thank the 
Secretary of State, as does every loyal citizen 
of Connecticut, for any and every arrest made 
there; and I shall not vote an inquiry into the 
legality of these arrests. They find their justifi- 


° < ° 
could not be permitted. ‘The occasion demanded 
the exercise of extraordinary powers, and in re- 


sorting to their exercise, the Government deserved || 


and received the gratitude of the whole country. | 
Sir, it seems to me that those who now allow 
themselves to be troubled with constitutional scru- 
ples on this subject, neglect, or are unable to see | 
the enekemplid condition in which the country 
is placed. What do we see around us on every 
side} Men in arms, counted by tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands, to put down the most abom- 
inably wicked rebellion the world ever saw, and 
our national existence actually endangered this | 
day, notwithstanding all we have done and are 
now doing; and the nations of the world looking 
on in bewildered uncertainty whether we shall be 
able to continue our governmental existence in its 
original form; the people meanwhile pouring out 
their wealth by millions, and only waiting foran 
opportunity to pour out their blood in its defense. | 
Yet in the midst of all this, we in the Senate are 





double-dyed traitor has been arrested in his vil- 
lainows course in accordance with all the strictest 
formalities on which pleas in abatement are de- 
cided in times of profound peace. Sir, I shall go 
into no such inquiry. Itis enough for me to know 
that the public safety demands extraordinary | 
powers, vested in and exercised by the Executive; 
and I shall not embarrass his bold and patriotic 
action by any nicely-balanced scruples or subtle 
distinctions. 

I know full well that this is an occasion without | 
a precedent, and I shall not go in pursuit of pre- 
cedents to justify the executive government in 
resorting to the necessary means for preserving its 
own existence. I have the mostentire confidence 
that the President has been guilty of no unneces- 
sary severity. In my judgment he has erred, if at 
all, on the side of lenity and indulgence; and I 
desire to incite him to still greater earnestness and 
energy, rather than weaken and discourage him 
by inguiries which imply a doubt of the propriety | 
of his action. 

Sir, the war in which we are engaged is not to 
be brought to a close by any mild and gentle 
means. Its existence is a terrible fact which we 
cannot wink out of sight, and it will be well for us | 
to look at it in the light of truth. If there ever 
was a time when we might hope to win the South 
back to its allegiance by half measures, a quasi 
war, that time has passed. The sternest, severest 
measures are now needed. For myself, I am 
ready to resort to any proper measures, however 
stern and severe, which, to my judgment, seem 
calculated to accomplish the object we have in 
view. I have no tender and compassionate feel- 
ings toward traitors and rebels, who are striking 
death blows at our Government; and who atthe 
same time, through the mouths of their sympa- 
thizers, crave our merciful forbearance toward 
their property of whatever kind. Iam for making 
no distinction between the different kinds of prop- 
erty held by rebels in arms. I would, if possible, | 
render them powerless to attack and overthrow | 








| pale of the Constitution. 
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that Constitution which they and their sympa- 
thizers invoke in their defense, at the very moment 
when they are calling the world to witness that 
the Constitution is overthrown by the revolution 
into which they have forced us. 

We hear much said about the views of conserva- 
tive men. Sir, I have some means of knowing 
the views of this class of our people, and I assure 
you that they entertain different sentiments from 
those which controlled them while the interest 
now in arms against the Government sheltered 
itself under the protection of legality within the 
They are not to be de- 
terred from resorting to all necessary means of 
crushing out this attempt to overwhelm our nation 
in one upiversal ruin, by any appeal to the consti- 
tutional rights of armed rebels. It is too late for 
the gigantic criminal with whom we are dealing 


to seek refuge within the temple, or lay hold on 





the horns of the altar. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, lam sure 
that no one who knows anything of the views 
which I entertain, will suppose that I have less 
zeal for the efficient prosecution of this war, and 
the suppression of this wicked rebellion, than the 
Senator from Connecticut. I desire the war to 
be prosecuted with the utmost vigor; I would have 
our armies active and vigilant; 1 would not waste 
the energies of this great nation guarding persons 


| in the loyal States; but I would strike with the 


power 0 six hundred thousand men, at the traitors 
in arms; and under the military power I would 
crush them to the earth at the earliest possible 
moment. But, sir, this resolution is not to check 
the advance of ourarmies. I have said upon this 
floor that I believe the Constitution of the United 
States confers all the power which is necessary 
to enable the Government to crush this gigantic 
rebellion. Why? Because the Constitution con- 
fers on Congress the power to raise armies to put 
it down, and when the power is given to raise 
armies to put down insurrection, the power comes 
also to crush it in the way that armies are accus- 
tomed toact. Itis with powder and ball that it is 
to be done; and neither your jury trials nor your 
habeas corpus acts can interfere with the Army 
which, clothed with constitutional power to crush 
a rebellion, goes forth armed for the purpose of 
putting it down in the very way thatarmies subdue 
their enemies. 

But, sir, this is a resolution of inquiry, simply 
as to the arrest of persons in the loyal States. 
That is all itis. The Senator from Connecticut 
tells us there were persons in his State who were 
allowed to go at large when they were giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. I am astonished at 
that. I should have supposed that in the goodly 
State of Connecticut men giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy would have been arrested and tried, 
and if convicted by a jury would have been hung. 

Mr. DIXON. If the Senator will allow me, | 
will repeat to him what kind of aid and comfort 
those men gave tothe enemy. I stated that they 
gave aid and comfort to the enemy by instituting 
a series of meetings, falsely called ‘* peace meet- 
ings,’’ in which they addressed large assemblages 
of the people,and attempted to debauch the pub- 
lic mind on the question of this war, claiming 
that we were the aggressors; that the South were 
acting in self-defense; that the Administration 
was making war upon the South. Now, sir, if 
the Senator can inform me how such men can be 
attacked by arms, by powder and ball, I shall 
thank him for the information. I do not know 
how they could be arrested for treason. I do not 
say they were guilty of open treason. They were 
guilty of moral treason; and the Secretary of State, 
to the great joy of every loyal citizen of Connec- 
ticut, imprisoned one or more of those men and 
put a stop to the whole proceeding. I thank him 
for doing it. I will not ask him a single question 
as to the provisions of the law or the Constitution 
upon which he acted. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I did not understand, Mr. 
President, that there was any insurrection in the 
State of Connecticut, and I suppose the Army 
would have no right in the State of Connecticut 
to shoot persons or to march there for —— 
of slaying its peaceable inhabitants. It is where 
the judicial authorities are overborne that the 
Army is called in to suppress an insurrection. 
The Senator assumes that these persons were 
traitors. Who is to decide that? He says he will 
ask no questions. Why, sir, how does he know 
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that, in portions of this country where there is no 
disturbance and no insurrection, the right persons 
will be arrested? The unconstitutional 
action as this seems to be admitted by the Senator 
who comes to the defense of this despotic power. 
Why, sir, the power—without charge, without 
examination, without opportunity to reply, at the 
click of the telegraph—to arrest a man in a peace- 
able portion of the country and imprison him in- 
definitely, is the very essence of despotism. 

thought the Senator from Connecticut was en- 
eaged in a war to defend and uphold the Consti- 
tution. What, sir, becomes of constitutional lib- 
erty, What are we fighting for, if this broad ground 
is to be assumed and to be justified in this body, 
and any man is to be thanked for assuming an 
unconstitutional and unwarranted authority ? 

I was willing to vote, and did vote at the extra 
session of Congress, to sanction the acts of the 
Executive done through the military power for 
ipe purpose of suppressing the rebellion—acts 
done before Congress assembled, and for some of 
which, perhaps, the warrant of law could not be 
found. But, sir, a different state of things now 
exists. Congress is convened, and this inquiry 
is directed to the arrests of persons in loyal por- 
tions of the country. What are we coming to if 
arrests may be made at the whim or the caprice 
of a cabinet minister? Do you suppose - 1s 
invested with infallibility so as always to decide 
aright? Are you willing to trust the liberties of 
the citizens of this country in the hands of any 
man, to be exercised in that way? May not his 


order send the Senator from Connecticut or my- | 


selfto prison? Why not?) Why may not the 
commanding general of your Army to-morrow 


say, ** take the President of the United States and | 
confine him at Fortress Monroe,”’ and if he is | 
asked why he did it, may he not answer, “‘ just 


because I could—because I had the power?”’ 


HE 





i} 


ity of such | 





Now, sir, | am for regulating this thing by law. | 


That is the object of my inquiry. If additional 
legislation is necessary for the purpose of pun- 
ishing persons who sympathize with treason in 
Connecticut, or in any other loyal State of this 
Union, where the laws can be enforced through 
the judicial tribunals, I say let us give that addi- 


tional legislation, and let us not sanction the ex- | 


ercise of such high powers as these outside of the 
law, and as the Senator says, ‘‘on the plea of 
necessity.’’ Why, sir, I deny the necessity. The 
principle contended for would justify riots and 


mobs in punishing criminals wherever found. | 
Suppose a man has committed an offense appar- | 


ent to the whole eroete sree the citizens of the 
country get together an 

without trial? Is that the way the laws of the 
country are to be administered? Has the Con- 
stitution no meaning, and are laws to have no 


efficacy? We shall have anarchy at once if such | 


doctrine is to prevail. 


I do not know the facts in regard to arrests | 


which have been made. My resolution does not 


assume that arrests have been made, but inquires | 
whether they have been. If we are to go outside, | 


as the Senator has done, I may say that [ under- 
stand arrests have been made, and the partes af- 
terwards arrested, in some instances, have been 


discharged without trial. Does the Senator justify | 


that? 


Mr. DIXON. I do. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator then justifies | 


Else why were | 


putting innocent men in prison! 
they discharged? I take it that was the reason 
for their discharge. 


then. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. They ought to be dis- 
charged, and they ought to be arrested, too! An 
innocent man ought to be arrested, put into prison, 
and by and b discharged ! 
idea of lndivides! or constitutional liberty. Iam 
engaged, and the people whom I represent are 
engaged, in the maintenance of the Constitution, 
and the rights of the citizen under it. We are 
fighting for the Government as our fathers made 
it. The Constitution is broad enough to put down 
this rebellion without any violations of it. I do 
not apprehend that the present Executive of the 
United States will assume despotic powers. He 
is the last man to do it. I know that his whole 
heart is engaged in endeavoring to crush this re- 
bellion, and I know that he would be the last man 


execute the man without | 
trial; or imprison him, and hold him in prison | 


J have heard of such cases. | 
Mr. DIXON. They ought to be discharged, | 


Sir, that is not my || 
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to overturn the Constitution in doing it. But, sir, | 


we may not always have the same person at the 
head of our affairs. We may have a man of a 
very different character, and what we are doing 
a will become a precedent upon which he 
will act. 
isted in Kansas a few years ago, the then Presi- 
dent of the United States had thought proper to 
arrest the Senator or myself, and send him or me 
to prison without examination, without oppor- 
tunity to answer; because, in his opinion, we were 
dangerous to the peace of the country and the 
necessity justified it! What would the Senator 
have thought of such action? 

Sir, I say there can be no such necessity in the 
loyal portions of the country, where the courts 
operate; because, if the laws are not sufficient in 
such localities to secure the arrest of parties who 
are engaged against the Government, we certainly 
have the power to amend the laws. Let the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut come forward with a bill 
authorizing the arrest of those men in his State 


who are giving aid and comfort to the enemy, if | 
the laws are not sufficient already, and certainly | 


Suppose that, when the troubtes ex- | 





I shall vote most cheerfully with him for the pas- | 
sage of such a bill. Then we shall have the matter | 


regulated by law, and there will be no assump- 
tion of unwarranted power, 
® The Senator says that some persons allow them- 


selves to be troubled with constitutional scruples, | 
and he does not; and that these arrests grow out | 


of the necessity of the times. Sir, it is in just 


such times as these that the greatest danger arises. | 
. . . . = . | 
It is in just such times as these that the founda- 


tions of tyranny and despotism are laid; it is not | 


when the people are wide awake to their rights. 
If you will clothe despotism with iron shoes, g 
forth to trample upon the rights of the people, and 


oing | 


bearing chains and fetters to bind their limbs, no | 


eople on earth would ever submit to bis sway. 
Bat sir, the despot creeps upon the people una- 
wares. It is under the plea of necessity; under 
the pretense that it is necessary he should assume 
unwarranted powers forthe purpose of preserving 
the Government or the public peace; and then, 
when the powers are assumed, and the people are 


| bound hand and foot, they have not the ability 


to extricate themselves from the tyranny that is 
imposed upon them. 

Now, sir, no harm, I apprehend, can grow out 
of an inquiry of this character, because, if the 
reply of the Secretary of State should show that 
arrests have been made, and that there is no law 
for them, and that there is a necessity for exer- 
cising a power of this kind, will it not be better, 


a law, and have these things done under the law? 
Then, why not let the inquiry be made, so that 
we may know whether there is a necessity for 
any such law or not?) Why undertake to justify 
and commend the exercise of admitted usurpa- 
tion, which I understand the Senator from Con- 
necticut to do? Sir, I will never commend it. 
Under particular circumstances, [ may have ex- 


cused some acts for doing which the warrant of || was compelled to take the course he did; and, if 


law could not, perhaps, at the time be found; but, 
sir, I will never commend the usurpation of power 
byany person. I would avoid it on all occasions. 
I would stand by the Constitution as we have it. 
I would no more permit our own officers to vio- 
late it now, when Congress is together and can 
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propriety of their action under the circumstances, 
which were well known to the country; and hence 
the Senator says (misrepresenting me, | think, 
unintentionally) that I have justified admitted 
usurpation, that 1 have sneered at the idea of con- 


stitutional scruples. Well, sir, if L have justified 


|| admitted usurpation, then the action of tite Gov- 


ernmentupon this subject is admitted usurpation. 
It may be admitted by the Senator himself: by 
me, sir, it is denied. I say there has been no 
usurpation and no despotism. There has been an 
exercise of extraordinary powers rendered neces- 


|| sary by the condition in which we were placed. 


| The Senator says (and | confess I was surprised 


| the last six months. 


| fers to the future, very well. 


clothe them with the necessary authority, than if | 


we were at peace. 


I hope, sir, that the resolution, which is a sim- 


ple resolution of inquiry, will be permitted to 
pass; and I am sorry it could not have passed 
without opposition. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, the Senatorspeaks | 


of this as a resolution of inquiry, as if it were 
merely suggesting an inquiry to some committee. 
A resolution of that kind | should not perhaps 
have opposed, unless it might be presumed from 
it that we had some doubt with regard to the pro- 
priety of the action of the Executive. This isa 
resolution of inquiry, to be sure; but, sir, it is an 
inquiry addressed directly to the Executive, ask- 
ing that branch of the Government what it has done 
with regard to the arrest of certain citizens of the 
United States in the loyal States of the Union. 
Now, sir, to pass this resolution, it seems to 
me, implies, very directly, a doubt with regard to 
the propriety of the action of the Executive, and 
therefore upon that ground I said that I should not 
vote for it; because I would not even question the 





at the tone of his remarks upon this question) that 
there was no necessity for the exercise of extraor- 
dinary powers by the executive governmentduring 
Is it necessary to remind 
Senators of what we have passed through ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 know the Senator does 
not mean intentionally to misrepresent me; but I 
said in the loyal States of the Union where courts 
were held. 

Mr. DIXON. There is the very place where 
the necesSity existed. In the disloyal States of 
the Union we were excluded; we had no jurisdic- 
tion; we had no possession. ‘Talk about arrest- 
ing people in the States which have seceded when 
those States defy our power, when they exclude 
us, When we cannot enter twenty miles within 
them! Why, sir, of course the resolution refers 
to the loyal States of the Union. I say that is 
the ver¥ place where the exercise of this power 
was necessary. 

It is not necessary for me to recall the attention 
of the Senate to the condition of the country for 
the last six months. Let us go back for a single 
instant to the case where there was an attempt on 
the part of the military of Massachusetts to pass 
through the city of Baltimore, and their right was 
denied, and a committee came to Washington and 
protested against the city of Baltimore being used 
as a passage way for the military of Massachu- 
setts.on their way to the defense of this capital. 
The President was actually compelled by neces- 
sity—he being almost powerless—to temporize 
with those men; the whole city of Washington 
was in terror; the whole country wasalarmed as 
to the safety of thiscapital. Should the °~«sident 
of the United States, then, undersuch extraordi- 
nary circumstances, sit down to inquire whether 


| the Constitution of the United States allowed him 


to arrest a citizen of the United States tn the State 
of Connecticut who was known to sympathize 


| with these rebels in arms? 
I ask my friend from Connecticut, for us to pass || 


I confess I never have heard anything in the 
Senate which filled me with more astonishment 
than the remarks which have fallen from the Sen- 
ator from Illinois; and they have strengthened me 


| in the opinion that this resolution ought not to 


| pass. 
|| the Secretary of State. 
|| half of that officer of the Government, that he has 


He talks about the whim and caprice of 
Sir, | deny here, on be- 


been actuated by whim and ecaprice. I say he 


| he had not, he himself would have been a moral 


traitor. Now, if we are told that we ought to 
pass laws providing for such cases in the future, 
1 have not the least objection. If the Senator re- 
Let him make a 
law, if he can, which shall define the powers of 
the President in such a case. Let it be a prece- 


| dent for the future; let it be a guide for the future, 


if we should ever be placed hereafter in similar 
circumstances, But when the Senator proposes 


| to go back six months, and inquire of the Secre- 
| tary whom he has arrested, why he has arrested 


| for this resolution. 


| him, and for what reason; and when he talks about 


innocent persons being arrested, and then dis- 
charged, | cannot comment upon it. I can only 
express my surprise that language like thatshould 
fall from a Senator known to be so devoted as he is 
to the cause of the country and the Constitution. 

Now, sir, I have stated my reason for not voting 
It is because it more than 
implies a doubt as to the propriety of the action 
of the Executive. That which has fallen from the 
Senator is the very course of comment which is 
generally made by the opponents of the Govern- 
ment, those who are well known to be enemies of 
the country; although many of them assume the 
the guise—the deceitful, seductive, wicked, abom- 
inable, treasonable guise—o@pretended friendship 
to the Government; yet who are the most danger- 
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ous men in all the loyal States. I respect far more || 


to-day Jefferson Davis, so-called president of the 
confederate States, than I do those northern men 
who now, in the press and before the people, are 
attempting to convince the people of the North 
that Davis, and those who are acting under him, 
are only struggling for their rights; and that those 
who sympathize with and aid and abet them are | 
innocent men, and ought not to be disturbed by 
the Secretary of State. i 

Sir, if there has been any fault upon this sub- 
ject, it has been, as I have already indicated, a 
fault of too much lenity. There has been origi- 
nally—I will not say now—a weakness, a feeble- 
ness, a system of half measures, half war, half 
peace, doubtful, devious, uncertain, questioning 
as to the right to do this and that, when the en- 
emy were throttling the Governmentand the Con- 
stitution, and stabbing both in frontand rear. Sir, 
the enemies of the Government are yet around us | 
in every direction, and we are still standing doubt- 
ing as to what course we should pursue. 

1 repeat, sir, that I will not for a single moment 
east the slightest shadow of doubt, so far as my 
vote can go, upon the propriety of the action of 
the Government upon this subject. 

Mr. WILSON. I regret, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Illinois has introduced this res- 
olution, and I deplore the speech he has made in 
itssupport. That Senator knows, as we all know, 
that the Secretary of State, in obedience to the 
order of the President of the United States, has 
made arrests in the loyal States. Why then ask 
the Secretary if such arrests have been made, and 
the law upon which they were made? If the 
Senator does not approve of the action of the Sec- | 
retary of State in making those arrests, or rather | 
the action of the President of the United States in | 
ordering those arrests, instead of reflecting on the 
Secretary of State or the President, why does not 
that Senator come into the Senate with a bill pro- 
posing to enact a law that shall clothe the Gov- 
ernment of this country with ample powers to 
arrest and imprison men who are in complicity 
with traitors? Why is it necessary at this time, 
in this crisis of our country’s history, threatened 
by domestic traitors and by foreign Powers, to 
come into the Senate of the United States with a 
resolution that carries an implied censure with it 
upon the executive government of the country? | 

Sir, we all remember, when we assembled on | 
the morning of the 22d day of July last, after the 
disaster at Bull Run, the gloom and anxiety that 
filled this Chamber and the country. Our Army 
had been defeated; our three months’ men were 
about to go back to their homes; the Government | 
was leftalmost powerless. ‘Thirty-five thousand 
inen alone stood here for days to defend the cap- 
ital of the country, and if the enemy had acted 
with spirit or vigor they could have driven them | 
out of this capital. At that day, sir, treason 
stalked throuch the streets of the capital; men and 
women were engaged in correspondence with the 
enemy, giving information and plotting treason; 
and Washington was a loyal city! Here was the | 
State of Maryland, a loyal State, but with men 
elected to her Legislature who were disloyal, and 
who determined to declare and carry Maryland 
out of the Union. The executive power of the 
Government, in that hour of anxiety and gloom, 
in Obedience to the patriotism and to the almost 
unanimous assent of the nation, laid the hand of 
the Government on those traitors and locked them 
up in prison, where many of them, thank God, 
are held to-day. That power of the Government 
saved the State of Maryland, and her own people, | 
seconding the Government, came to the rescue, 
and, by more than thirty thousand majority, 
laced the State of Maryland among the most 
faithful States of the Union. 

In northern cities and villages newspaper presses | 
were publishing treason, proclaiming treasonable | 
purposes, encouraging the rebellion. The Gov- | 
ernment thought it was necessary, and it laid its 
hands on the conductors of those presses, and 
they went down, and those who were willing to 
wound but afraid to strike held their peace. All 
over the North there was a class of traitorous men 
who had assured Jefferson Davis and his asso- 
ciates that northern troops would never be per- | 
mitted to cross through northern cities to defend | 
the capital or the cause of the country, and that 
they would throttle wif it came to war. These 
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and express their sympathy with the traitors in || seems to be demanded for him by some of his 


arms against the Government. 
peace meetings; they held their secret conclaves; 
they were everywhere in action, and during those 


They held their | 


weeks of gloom and anxiety following the defeat | 


of Bull Run, these men were making an impres- 
sion on that country, were giving aid and comfort 


President of the United States, through his head 
clerk, the Secretary of State, had these persons 
arrested; and, sir, the turning of the doors of Fort 
La Fayette and Fort Warren upon their hinges 


silenced innumerable traitors in the loyal States | 


of the Union. They are silent to-day, but they 
are silent through fear. 





Now, sir, I assert that nine hundred and ninety- | 


nine of every thousand of the loyal men of the 


| free States applauded these arrests, thanked the 
Government for them, and are with the Govern- 


ment on that subject to-day. Then why come 
into the Senate Chamber of the United States at 
this hour and arraign the Government for saving 
the country; for I say here and now these arrests 
have rendered more service to the country than 


| the whole military power of the country hasdone? 
I will vote for any bill that shall clothe the Exec- 
| utive with ample powers to arrest these traitors 


wherever found. The Senator may put all the 
guards and checks upon them he pleases. I woul 


| 
| 


| not encourage the exercise of unconstitutional | 


ower, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator will allow 
me to ask him, is he not aware that | introduced 
a bill at the last session for that very purpose? 

Mr. WILSON. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator did not find me opposing it. He will not find 
me opposing itnow. Why has he not renewed 


it here now without a resolution and without a | 
speech that reflect on this exercise of the power 


and authority of the Government to save the 
country? I will go with him for his bill, I will 
go with him for any measure of that kind; but, 
sir, I will vote for no resolution, I will indorse no 


| speech thet shall arraign the President of the Uni- 
| ted States, or the Secretary of State, for the exer- 


cise of this power, wherever derived, that has 


| strengthened the cause of our country, tended to 
| repress rebellion, and to arrest men in complicity 


mistakes. 


with the traitors of our country. 


Now, sir, this is my view of the matter. Ido | 
not believe this power has been exercised wan- | 
tonly in any case whatever. There may have been | 


Men may have been arrested who were 
willing to aid traitors, but who found when they 


| were arrested that it was an easier thing to take 


the oath of loyalty to the country than it was to 


endure imprisonment, and they have been let out. | 


Ido not doubt the possibility that some errors 
may have been made; but that anything through 
wantonness, or through a desire to cruelty, has 


been perpetrated by the President, or by the Sec- | 


retary of State, Ido not believe. On thecontrary, 
I say here now that it is my opinion, and I be- 


| lieve it is the opinion of the people of the country, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


that the executive department of this Govern- 
ment has dealt too gently with men hostile to the 
country, that there has been quite too much of 
what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Grimes] calls 
kindness of heart in this war, quite too much 
charity, and it is time that sterner and more de- 
termined action should be had both in the civil 
and military power of the country. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, instead of feeling 
grief and mortification and regret at the introduc- 


| tion of this resolution, I thank my friend from 


Illinois for introducing it. I think it eminently 
proper, at appropriate; and I shall feel 
mortified if the day has come when any act of 


your Executive may not be inquired into by his | 


sworn constitutional advisers, the Senate of the 
United States. If, in answering that resolution, 
if it passes, the Secretary of State or the Presi- 
dent shall deem it proper to send it to us under 


the seal of executive secrecy, I shall find no fault | 


with that; but the right, the power, the propriety, 
and the necessity of making this inquiry, to my 
mind, eminently exists. 

Sir, I have been so long in the minority, I have 
been so long in the habit of inquiring into the 
doings of the Executive, and so long in the habit 
of finding considerable fault with them, that I 
may not be sufficiently schooled in the new po- 
sition in which I stand as a political friend of the 


men all over the North began to raise their heads || President, to treat with that deference which 











friends everything that he does. 

Mr. President, | came into the Senate alone, 
without a party; I may go out of it withouta 
party; I certainl shall go out of it without a 


| party, and stand here without a party, if there be 


, |a party here that shrinks from the exercise of 
to the men in arms against the nr The |} 


what I deem to be the constitutional duty and the 
high prerogative of this body, of inquiring into 
the doings of every department of this Govern- 


| ment, and of inquiring of every officer of the 
| Government what he has done, and, further than 
| that, why he has done it. But as this was a res- 
_ olution of my friend from Illinois, I did not choose 


to put that amendment on his resolution, as he did 
notseem towantit. I had my reason for propos- 
ing it, however. 

Mr. President, I may be a little tedious; I am 
not in the habit of making long speeches, and do 
not mean to make one now; but I may possibly 
talk longer than will be agreeable. Do gentlemen 
know—yes, sir, they do know—do they appre- 
ciate what our history is? Do they know what 
gave birth to this nation? Do they know what it 
was that stimulated our revolutionary fathers, and 


| embodied them together in one band to proclaim 


the immortal truths of the Declaration of Inde- 


| pendence? Was itto gain independence? No, sir; 


that was not what they wanted. There was noth- 
ing that they protested against with more earnest- 
ness, with more zeal, with more energy, and with 
more repetition, than the idea that they were la- 
boring for independence, or were stimulated by a 
lust of ambition or of power. No, sir; it was for 
the high and the holy purpose of securing consti- 
tutional liberty regulated by law. It was for that 
high purpose that they banded together, and it 
was that principle that brought this nation into 
being. Rnd, sir, if the day ever arrives in the 
history of this country when constitutional lib- 


| erty, regulated by law, cannot exist, Jet the nation 


die, let it perish, let its name and memory be blot- 
ted from the catalogue of the nations of the earth; 
for it has failed of its high mission, is faithless to 
the principles which gave it birth, and is wanting 
in all the elements of its life and its power. What 


| are you fighting for to-day? Why are your ships 


of war on the high seas; why have your hundreds 
and thousands and hundreds of thousands of men 
left their plows in the furrow, and their fields un- 


and gone out, exposing their living breasts as a 
bulwark of defense round about this temple of lib- 
erty, but that they may preserve constitutional 
liberty, regulated by law? That is it, sir. That 
is the beginning and the end of this nation, and 
that is its high mission; and if it does not vindi- 
cate that, it had better never have been born, and 
British arms had better have crushed the rebel 
forces when they first arrayed themselves against 
its power, than to have achieved their independ- 
ence, and we to have lived nearly acentury, ready 
to surrender up that great boon of constitutional 


| liberty, regulated by law, to any power or any 


| officer on earth. 





Well, sir, what is the purpose of this inquiry? 
Have not arrests been made in violation of the 
great principles of our Constitution? If they have, 
let us knowit, and letus know the necessity which 
impelled them. Ifthe fact be that such arrests have 
been made, and if the necessity exists upon which 
they were made, then I trust there is magnanimity, 
there is justice, there is patriotism, there is forbear- 
ance enough in this Senate and in this Congress 
to throw the mantle over every act that has been 
prompted by a patriotic impulse to serve the na- 


| tion and preserve its liberties. You may gain your 


victories on the sea, you may sweep the enemy 
from the broad ocean and from all its arms and 
all its rivers, until you may hoist, as the Dutch 
admiral once hoisted at the head of his flag-stafl, 
a broom, indicative that you had swept the ocean 
of your foes,and you may crush every rebel that 
is arrayed against you and utterly break their 
power; and when you have done all that, when 
you have established a military Power such as 
the earth never saw, and a naval Power such as 
England never aspired to be, and constitutional 
liberty shall be buried amid the ashes of that con- 
flagration in which you have overcome and de- 
stroyed your foes; then, sir, you will have gota 
barren victory, and with all your glory you will 
have but achieved your everlasting shame. _ 

I desire with a jealous eye to watch everything 


eae why have mechanics left their benches * 





a 
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| 
that looks like an encroachment upon the liberty || 
of the citizen. I know very well that those who | 
are disposed to do somay question the wisdom or | 
the patriotism of the remarks which | am making. | 
I care not for that, sir. I believe the time demands 
it; and if things go on as they have gone I shall be 
compelled to say something further still; but I 
will say this: I do not want to cripple, but I want 
to strengthen the arms of this Government; I do 
not want to call them to an account beyond that 
which I feel it is our imperative duty to do, but I 
want that energy and that vigilance and that power 
which are to be put forth to be stretched across 
the Potomac south instead of north. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts at 
the head of the Military Committee says that he 
believes these arrests have done more to secure 
the liberties of the country than all that the Army 
has done. I shall not question that. [Laughter.] 
It may beso. But if I can stand here two months 
from to-day—God knows whether we shall be in 
the land of the living or not—but if two months 
from to-day that remark of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts be as true as it is now, I tell you, sir, 


you will find an enemy against you compared || 


with which the Army on the other side of the 
Potomac is nothing. Sir, I do not believe that 
everybody who is connected with the administra- 
tion of this Government understands the character 
of the issue in which we are engaged; but I ven- 
ture to predict, though I am not a prophet, that if 
the American people, who are pouring out blood 
and treasure with a heartiness and a willingness 
that no other people on the face of God’s earth 
ever did, shall find in the future that they have 
been trifled with, that imbecility and indecision 
have stood in the place of courage and manly 
energy and perseverance, and a serious, vigorous, 
energetic prosecution of this war, there will be 
such a storm come upon your heads as history 
has never yet recorded; and it does not wanta 
very great degree of faith to hear the distant rum- 
blings of that thunder-storm that will overwhelm 
ihe Administration and the party in power if they 
do not see the things that belong to the day and 
the hour before they are hidden from their eyes. 
Now, sir, I care as little as any man about any | 
comments that are made on the poor speeches that 
lI make. I owe it, in justice to those who sent me 
here, and to whose abiding confidence I am in- 
debted for the privilege of saying what I do here 
to-day, to say that there is no man on this floor 
who represents a more loyal, a more brave, and 
a more determined people than is the constituency 
which I have the honor, in company with my 
friend and colleague, to represent. Sir, New 
Hampshire is a small State; but she is bounded 
by the Atlantic on the one side, and British Amer- 
ica on the other; and noenemy has ever yet pressed 
his footsteps on her soil; and her men will go forth, 
and what treasure she has will be poured out, 
without measuré and without stint, to sustain this 
Administration; but I will tell you upon what they 
sustain it, and upon what alone. Itis a vigorous 
prosecution of this war. Sir, they do not believe 
that it is to be done by carrying out what Dickens 
says is the great theory of the British constitu- 
tion: ** how not to do it.”? That, he says, is the 
great art, secret, purpose, and theory of the Brit- 
ish constitution, ** how not to doit.’? Thatis not 
the way in which the people that I represent pro- | 
pose to support this Administration and this Gov- | 
ernment. They believe that the hour has come, | 
the trial hour of the destiny of this nation is upon | 
us,and woe be unto us, and woe be to them who | 
stand as our leaders, if we do not appreciate the | 
day and the hour of the crisis of our destiny. | 
The Senator has said that we were defeated at | 
Bull Run. So we were; and Bull Run has been | 
to this Government what the Hartford convention 
was to New England politicians. It has cast its 
shadow over the land ever since; but I tell you we 











can stand another Bull Run defeat better than we || 


inquire fearlessly, manfully,and as we ought, into | 
the doings of the Army, the Navy, the President 
and all his Secretaries; and when we have got it | 
before us, let us trust to our discretion and our | 
patriotism that we will do what belongs to Sena- | 
tors and to patriots. 

I need not say, sir, that in submitting the few 
remarks that I have presented I have intended no 
personal unkindness or disrespect to any human | 
eing. I have feltimpelled by a solemn sense of 


can stand any halting by the American Senate to | 











what I owed to my people and my country to say 
what I have said, and I feel when I have sat down 
as if my — to God should be not to forgive 


me for what I have said, but for what I have left 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I do not 
know that I could add one word to the remarks 
that have been made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, if I felt so disposed. Ido not rise 
now for the purpose of entering into any debate 
upon the propriety of this resolution, but simply 
to express to the Senator from Illinois my hearty 
thanks for its introduction at this time. 
it to be eminently proper and just. I-think that 
the condition of the country, and especially of 
the loyal States, now duneniie some investigation 
of thissort. Arrests were made in the loyal States 
months ago that were charged to have been made 
without the authority of law. They were vindi- 
cated upon the ground of public necessity. It 
was said that we were then in the beginning ofa 
great rebellion; that the whole country was ina 
state of alarm and terror, and that it was consid- 
ered expedient and proper for the Government to 
use all the means it could command to suppress 
| the insurrection, without reference to the existing 
| laws at the time. I maintained here on this floor 


|} unsaid. 


cerned, there never wasan hour from the outbreak 
of this revolution upon the 2ist day of April, to 
the present time, when the civil authority of that 
State was not paramount and fully competent to 
vindicate and to uphold the majesty of the law. 
I had the honor of stating to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in this body, in July last, what I 
believed to be the loyal sentiments of the people 
of that State; and I asserted upon this floor that 
Maryland stood with six Union Representatives 
in this Capitol by twenty thousand majority, with 
the whole civil authority of the State in full op- 
eration, capable, willing, and ready at all times 


stitution and laws of the land. WhatI said upon 
| that occasion did not receive the credence of all 
| Senators on this floor; but the result of the late 


| to uphold and maintain the dignity of the Con- | 
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believe | 


at the summer session—as I do now maintain— | 
that so far as my own State of Maryland was con- | 


. o . | 
election has more than verified the assertion I 


made then. 


thousand for the Constitution and for the country. 
| The people of Maryland are devoted to the Con- 


Government as the people of any State in the 


sented, and now dissent, from the prevailing pol- 
icy of the Administration. As for myself, I assert 
that no Senator here or elsewhere has ever uttered 


| I claim that I have never uttered a word, and 
never committed an act, in violation of the sacred 

obligations of the oath which I took at your desk, 
sir, to maintain and uphold the Constitution. | 

| yield to no man in loyalty; but as an American 
Senator, when the Administration of this Gov- 
ernment is going, in my judgment, in a wrong 
direction, and crossing the path of the Constitu- 
tion, I claim the right to endeavor to set it right; 
| and at such a time I should be recreant to every 





of the people of the State that I have the honor 
in part to represent on this floor. 

] am not here to-day to vindicate treason or 
traitors. I am not here to-day to say that there 
are not men within the boundaries of my State 
who may be justly charged with treasonable pur- 
poses. I maintain, as | have maintained before, 
that there are not, and have not been at any one 
time in the history of this rebellion, ten thousand 
| Secessionists in the State of Maryland ready and 
| willing to take up arms. I have never regarded 
| them as of any importance. The history of the 
} 


|| last six or eight months justifies this belief. Iam 


more convinced than ever that the view I have 
taken of the loyalty of my State has been the true 
one. It has been warranted by the result of the 
elections; it has been warranted by the position 
the State now maintains in defense of the Consti- 
tution and the country. But, sir, | cannot with- 


| hold the expression of the belief that there have 
| been men arrested in Maryland without sufficient 


stitution; devoted to the forms of liberty; and | 
have as high an appreciation of the glories of this | 


Union; and yet many of those people have dis- | 


sentiments more true and more just to the legal | 
obligations of the Constitution than I have done. | 


sense of honor and justice and principle if I did | 
not raise my voice, humble and weak as it may 
|| be, in defense of the Constitution, and in defense 


In a poll of eighty thousand votes, | 
Maryland has given a clear majority of over thirty 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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cause; repeated instances have occurred. It is 
but very recently thata State senator, now inside 
of the walls of Fort Warren, sent his protest to 
the government of his State, protesting his inno- 
cence; calling for an investigation; asking them 
to scan his whole life, public and private; to look 
into his every act, into every vote given in his 
public career; to say whenand where he had ever 
violated his obligation to supportthe Constitution; 
and demanding to know why he had been thus 
deprived of his liberty and incarcerated, he being 
utterly ignorant of any charge against him. | 
have but a very slight acquaintance with that 
member of the senate of Maryland; | know very 
little about his public career; but there stands 
upon record at the seat of government of his own 
State his protest asseverating his innocence, as- 


|| serting that never by word or deed has he vio- 
| lated the Constitution of the country, and asking 
| to be informed on what grounds he has been de- 


prived of his liberty and denied a hearing, and 


| why he is thus incarcerated, to the injury of his 


family, and the detriment and loss of his private 
interests. 

That is one case. I do not know how far that 
senator of Maryland may be guilty of treason. 
I stand not here to vindicate him. I stand here 
to thank the Senator from Illinois for the resolu- 
tion of inquiry that he has proposed, not regard- 
ing it as an arraignment of the President, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts seems to view it. I 


| donotmean to arraign the President or the Admin- 


istration. I think it eminently just and proper, 
however, that this inquiry should be made, and 
especially with regard to my own State which has 
just cast a majority of thirty thousand out of her 
eighty thousand votes for this Union, where the 
whole functions of government are in the hands 
of the constituted authorities of the State, ready 
and willing and able to maintain the dignity ot 
her own laws. I think that, under such circum- 
stances, an inquiry of this kind should be had, so 
that an opportunity may be afforded to release 
persons who are innocent of all crime, and who 
have not been engaged in any attempt to over- 
throw the Government. 

I trust ahat the resolution will prevail. If T had 
more influence upon this floor, or with the Admin- 
istration, | should myself, upon bended knees, 
have besought an inquiry of this kind. Like the 
Senator from New Hampshire, | came into the 


Senate almost without a party, and I suppose I 


shall take my leave without any; but I shall stand 
here asan American Senator, under the flag of my 


| country, supporting and maintaining the Const- 


tution of the United States, believing that it has 
ample power to vindicate its authority and to 
maintain its supremacy. I mean to be true to the 
principles of this Government, believing it to be 
the greatest and the best upon the face of the earth. 
I shall vote for the resolution with the greatest 
pleasure, and [ trust it will receive the sanction 
of the Senate. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, I gave notice 


| last week that at one o’clock this day I would 


move to take up the report made by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary upon the memorial of Mr. 
Stanton, claiming a seat on this floor as Senator 
from Kansas. The hour has passed; but it is a 
privileged question, and | am desirous of bring- 
Ing it te the attention of the Senate. I ought to 
state that the sitting member whose seat is in dis- 

ute informed me, on the last day of our session 
ast week, that he would not be prepared to go 
on with this question to-day; and he has again 


| signified to me this morning that he is not now 


prepared. If there be reasons why the question 
should be longer postponed, | trust the Senator 
will give them, for | am net disposed to press the 
question upon the attention of the Senate until the 
proper time arrives. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to move that the 
resolution of the Senator from Illinois be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. It involves 


| a very important inquiry in itself, and it is very 


important as to the time of making it. I prefer 
that it should go to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, so that we can take advice upon it, and 
then the election case can come up. 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 shall not object to the Sena- 
tor’s motion being entertained, if it does not occa- 
sion debate. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


I have no disposition to 
debate it. 


~~ 
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Senate be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ‘ 

Mr. TRUMBULL. J hope it will not be re- 
ferred. 
ceeding to refer to a committee a resolution of 
this kind. 


not to make any inquiry into these matters, let 


It would be a most extraordinary pro- | 


If there is a disposition in the Senate 


us know it; and let us know it by a direct vote | 


I want to know whether 
or not we are fighting for the Constitution, and 


upon the resolution. 


for constitutional liberty regulated by law. I hope | 


' 


the resolution will not be referred. 

Mr. PEARCE. I would prefer, Mr. President, 
that the reference of the subject to the Committee 
on the Judiciary should be made after the reso- 
lution shall have been passed and the reply of the 
secretary of State has been received. 


I believe | 


there is no one in the Senate who alleges that there || 


is any eXpress provision of the Constitution 
which entitles the Secretary of State to issue war- 
rants for the arrestof any person; nor have lever 


heard it suggested that there was any part of that 


instrument from which it could be inferred, as a 


necessary or proper implication, that he should | 


exercise this authority. Weare therefore totally 


The Senator from || 
Wisconsin moves that the resolution before the | 


in the dark as to the principle upon which the || 
Secretary rests the claim of this power, which we | 


all know he has exercised. I understand the ob- 
ject of the resolution to be to obtain from the Sec- 
retary of State a statement of the principle upon 
which he rests this claim of power. 

The resolution, as I recollect it, is expressed in 
very proper terms. There are no words of re- 


to the President. It is a simple inquiry, made in 
plain, perspicuous terms, without the slightest 
disrespect to either the great officer at the head of 
the Government or his premier. 

Now, sir, | want to know what is the ground 
upon which the Secretary rests this power. I 
want to know whether it is anything which we 
ean find in the Constitution, directly or by impli- 
cation, or whether itis a fancy of his, thatin these 
troubled times there ought to exist at the seat of 
Government a great, subtle, vacuc, .undefined 
power pervading the whole country, reaching 
through all the ramifications of the telegraphic 
system, which will enable him, while seated in 
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resolution is a call upon the Secretary of State for || United States, first through the Secretary of War, 


certain information. What has the committee to 
do with it?) Does any one question the power of 
the Senate to make the call? Lapprehend not. It 
is for the judgment of the majority of the Senate 
to say whether they will make the call. After the 
call is made and answered, the answer may re- 
quire a reference to a committee; but I can see no 
ground whatever forany reference of the resolution 
itself toa committee. Whatcan they do with it? 
Are they to determine whether the call shall be 
made or not? Whodoubts that you have the power 
to make it? The question is a question of will with 
yourselves; a majority of the Senate may refuse 
or may make the call. As to my own opinions 
about it, | have no doubt that we ought to make 
the call. Iam not for condemning the Secretary 
of State until I know the facts; but I have no 
shadow of doubt in my own mind that to arrest 
and hold and imprison a citizen of thé United 
States in a State where the courts are open, is an 
exercise of power which is forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Il have no doubt 
whatever as to that; but I desire to know oflicially 
from the Secretary, whom he has arrested, the 
ground of the arrest, and the cause for which the 
persons are detained. Surely, that ae may 
well be made. It does not involve the disposition 
the Senate may make cf itafterwards. A majority 
may differ from me as to the proper disposition. 
I have formed no opinion in my own mind as to 
what ought to be the proper disposition when the 
call is answered. It may be that the parties may 
be discharged. I donot know what action will be 


|| taken under it; but certainly the Senate have the 
proach in it, addressed either to the ne or | 


his office, by a dash of his pen, to set the electric | 
fire in motion,and to order arrests at Cincinnati, | 


ut Chicago, at Baltimore, or even in Connecticut, 
where there is no treason, but too much love of 
pt ace, 

Sir, I do not believe in the necessity of any such 
power, lawfully claimed or unlawfully claimed. 
! do not believe that it is necessary to the man- 
agement of this war. I do not believe that it pro- 
motes the purposes of those who desire to see this 
Union brought together again—an object of all 
others to me the most desirable if it be possible. 
| believe, on the contrary, that it disaffects a great 


many good and worthy men who desire to see the || 
This, sir, | do know, that if | 


Union restored, 
there Is no power in the Constitution to authorize 
these arrests, and if this body shuts its eyes and 
closes Us ears to all complaints on that subject, 
the day is not far distant when the vital spirit of 
« republican government will be entirely gone 
from us. 

Sir, | thank the Senator from Illinois, and the 
Senator from New Hampshire, for the just and 
noble sentiments they have expressed to-day, and 
! shall lament in despondency and grief if the 


Senate shall shrink from an inquiry so obviously | 


(to me at least) proper as this. 
Ido not mean to detain the Senate by any ex- 
' . 
tended remarks. 


curious to see what defense of the power he has 
exercised the Secretary of State can give. I think 
itis the right and the duty of the Senate to make 
the inquiry, and to obtain a response. The Sec- 
retary may satisfy this body; he may satisfy us 


I have expressed my opinion | 
upon this subject heretofore, but I confess I am |! 


all, or a majority; but certainly in the absence of | 
any acknowledged constitutional provision sanc- | 


tioning this power, either expressly or by impli- 
cation, it does seem to me itis our right and our 
duty to make the inquiry. 
Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, whatever may 
be the determination of the Senate as to the dis- 


position of this resolution, I trust it will not be re- | 


ferred. 


The | 


There is, really, nothing to refer. 


authority to make the call, and there is nothing to 
refer to the Committee on the Judiciary as to this 
particular resolution as it now stands, whatever 
there may be hereafter. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I deem it 
a very grave question to refer to the Committee 
on the Judiciary to consider whether at this time 
it is proper to go into this inquiry on this subject. 


| ‘That is one reason why it ought to be referred to 
| the committee. ‘The question itself is a very grave 


one, livolving, as it does, the power of the Exec- 
utive, in the case of a civil war existing in any 
part of the country, to suspend the habeas corpus. 

Mr. BAYARD. Allow me to suggest that that 
does not arise on this resolution. It may arise on 
the answer tu it; but it does not arise on the reso- 
lution itself. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire that the question 
should be referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, of which the honorable gentleman from 
Delaware is a member, and of which the honor- 
able gentleman that moved this resolution is chair- 
man, thatthey,asa committee, should inquire into 
this subject; and inquire also into the very grave 
question whether now is the time to make the 
inquiry, in the present state of the country. 

Mr. President, I do not rise to go into the de- 
bate, for my impression is, that a motion to refer 


| is not debatable; therefore, I desire that the ques- 


tion may be taken, and let it go to the committee. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Hare] informed the Senate that he 
came into this body without a party, and that he 
might go out of the body without a party. Well, 
sir, | came into the Senate with a very small 
narty, and I am here to-day with a majority. 
But. sir, I wish to say here, and now, that while 
this rebellion is upon the country, I know no 


| fidelity to party that interferes with my serving 


the country, and the whole country; and while 
this war lasts, I care but little about party; and I 
do not support those in power merely because I 
helped to put them in power. If there were to-day 
a Democratic administration battling to save the 
unity of the Republic, it should have my voice, 
my counsel, and my vote, as freely as the present 
Administration has. 

The Senator speaks of the bravery of the sons 
of New Hampshire. He tells us they are ready 
to bare their bosoms for the purpose of upholding 
the power and authority of the Government. We 
all, | hope, concur in that; but I apprehend that 
the arraignment of the Administration for laying 
their hands upon men who were plotting treason 
in the loyal States of this Union will not thrill the 
hearts of the brave men in arms on the banks of 
the Potomac who came here to support the cause 
of their country. Sir, when these arrests were 
made by the authority of the President of the 


and afterwards, by arrangement, through the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of State, the loyal people of 
this country were electrified; they felt that they 
had a Government that was ready to exert its 
power to save the country; and they rejoiced as 
they did when Mason and Slidell were clutched 
from the deck of a British vessel, and imprisoned 
at Fort Warren under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State. The people of the loyal States have 
expressed, in every form in which they could 
make their sentiments known, their approbation 
of these arrests. 

i am willing that this mode of arrest shall cease 
now and forever if it is not a proper mode. I do 
| not say that itis. All I know is that Congress 
assembled last summer and provided ways and 
means to carry on the war to a successful con- 
| clusion, but it provided no way and no means to 
| reach these cases, and the executive government 
of the country, under the exigencies of the times, 
took this mode to arrest the publication of trea- 
sonable newspapers, and to arrest the machina- 
tions of disloyal men, and in doing it they strength- 
ened the cause of our country, and here and now 
I give them my thanks for their action; and until 
the Congress of the United States shall in their 
wisdom provide another, and it may be a more 
constitutional mode to accomplish the same re- 
sults, | say to the President of the United States 
I say to the Secretary of State, go on, and where 
ever in the loyal States of this Union any man 
shall plot treason, any press shall utter treason, 
or any man propose to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, lay the hand of theGovernmentupon him, 
close the prison doors upon him, and I believe the 
people of this country will sanction that sentiment 
with entire unanimity. 

Sir, the Senator from New Hampshire wants 
vigor in the military arm. We have fallen upon 
strange times. The Senator tells us that he does 
| not want any power exercised that is not sustained 
by constitutionallaw. Does he not know that when 
this treasonable rebellion broke out, our Govern- 
ment was not clothed either with lawful power or 
with means to crush it?) Docs he not know that 
those in power had to assume authority? When 
| we assembled here in July last, did we not find 
that the Government of this country had exercised 
| powers not defined and authorized by law? Did 
we not do what we thought was proper and right 
and necessary to clothe them with power? Cer- 
tainly. Now, sir, I love constitutional liberty— 
certainly, | think, as much as the Senator from 
New Hampshire, or any other Senator loves it; 
but when treason raises its hand against our coun- 
try, when it is a question, as it is to-day, of exist- 
ence, | will come.into the Senate and I will make 
the proper laws to carry on this controversy, but 
I will not cast censure and reproaches upon those 
who have been intrusted with the duty of admin- 
istering the Government of the country, and who, 








during the last eight months, have toiled night and 
day with unsurpassed fidelity to save the nation 
against this rebellion. 

The Senator in addition talks of the little that 
has been done by the military authority. Well, 
sir, we are all dissatisfied more or less; we are all 
impatient; the people are impatient, no doubt, 
aboutit. Weare all generals, 1 suppose; the Sen- 
ate is full of generals, the country is full of them, 
and we are all criticising the men who are intrusted 
with the military affairs of the country. This is 
all very proper, perhaps; I suppose we have the 
constitutional right to do it; and I am willing that 
we shal! do it to a moderate extent; but after all 
I think we had better leave the conduct of this war 
with the military men of the country, and I believe 
that is the real sentiment of the people. 

I remember, sir, that last summer we all man- 
ifested this same spirit of impatience; we were for 
going ‘*on to Richmond.’? We undertook to go 
to Richmond, and we made a magnificent advance 
back to Washington! During the last few months 
there has hardly been a contest in any portion o! 
this Union where the military force of the United 
States has not been outnumbered by the enemy. 
Inalmostevery battle fought since this war opened, 
the forces of the Union have been inferior to the 
forces of the rebellion. 

Mr. WADE. That is bad generalship. We 
have two men to their one. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator says that ir bad 
generalship. Sir, let me say to you it is very easy 
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to magnify our own powers, to point to the great || 
deeds the Government and the people have done, 
and to underrate the power of the men in rebel- 
lion. Why, sir, does not the fact stand before 
the country that those men controlled the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for years; that they | 
sentyour shipsaway, that they stole your cannon 
and your arms, that they put your military sup- 
plies where the enemy would take possession of 
them, that they used the whole power of this 
Government to destroy it, so that when the Ad- 
ministration came into power on the 4th of March 
last we had neither ships nor munitions nor sup- 
plies nor guns? And is it not a fact that we have 
to-day half a million of men in arms, that we 
have organized a vast military power, that we 
have hundreds of ships that have been purchased 
and armed, and are now blockading the southern 
coast and closing almost every port in the States 
in rebellion? I . 

But, sir, with all these manifestations of power, 
does not one fact stand out before us, and that is 
the power of this rebellion? I do not know where 
to find, in the history of any country or of any 
age, a people who have manifested more*Vigor | 
and more power according to their numbers than | 
have the men engaged in this rebellion. They 
have not stood upon constitutional law and con- | 
stitutional authority. They have taken power; | 
they have taken life at their pleasure. They have 
olundered loyal men, and driven them from their 
ooee They have seized the property of friend 
and foe, and confiscated it to their uses. They do 
not profess to pay their debts. They are laying 
the hand of conscription upon men aieaman and 
wherever they are wanted. This vast power they 
have brought to their defense; and with it all 
they have not been able to put a hostile foot upon 
the free States of this Union; nota tramp of theirs 
has desecrated the soil of the free States; but they 
have been powerful for defense. 
advance upon us; we must advance upon them. 
As we advance, they grow stronger and we grow 
weaker. Now, sir, | am for the most vigorous 
prosecution of this war. I am for wielding every 
power that we possess under the Constitution; 





and if we have not law under the Constitution to | 
meet the case, if the exigencies of the country || 


demand it | would exercise the power and hunt 
for it after the country was saved. I say, sir, I 
am for the most vigorous prosecution of this war. 
1 think we have made a great many mistakes. 


wild and unregulated impatience which is mani- 


fested in the country does not contribute to the | 
I think we should have some | 


cause of our Union. 
faith, some trust, some confidence in the Admin- 
istration of the Government, and in the men who 
are intrusted to lead the armies of the country. 


I do not believe it wise in the Senate, in the pub- || 


lic press, or in the countyy anywhere to manifest 
impatience, to visit upon men censures. 1 know 
that it has often happened that it has been ex- 
hibited when the Government was doing the most, 
when it was working most hours, when it was 
laying and carrying out plans that were to result 
in great good to the country. The Government 
ought to keep their secrets, and the less the peo- 
ple know about what they are doing, the more 
they censure them. 
too much of what has been doing during this war; 
the public press has spread before them quite too 
much, for the more the military acts of the Gov- 
ernment are spread before the people, the more 
the rebel chieftains know of our acts, and the readier 
they are to defeat us. 

I should have no objection to the passage of this 
resolution if it could do any good; but if Senators 
are opposed to these arrests altogether, say so; if 
they are in favor of these arrests, but believe that 
this is not the proper mode, then let them come 
into the Senate with a bill, and I think we shall 
all vote for a proper measure of that kind, and so 


arrange it that disloyal persons may be arrested || 


according to the forms of law. That [ think is 
the proper way; it carries no censure, it implies 
no reflection on any one; butI think the adoption 
of this resolution, especially after the remarks that 


have been made here to-day, will be regarded as | 
a reflection upon the President and upon the Sec- 


retary of State; and if it is so understood, trai- 
tors whose mouths have been closed during the last 
four or five months will again open their treason- 
able lips, and Jefferson Davis and the men who 





They do not || 


I | 


hope we shall have fewer in future. But, sir, the | 


Sir, the people know quite | 
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are supporting his rebellion will express their joy, 
if they do not vote their thanks to the American 


Senate for thus reflecting upon their own Govern- | 


| ment, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Just one word in refer- 
ence to the closing remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 
nota resolution to censure the Administration. 
| Who makes it a censure on the Administration ? 
| Who seeks any such issue? The Senator from 
Massachusetts is trying to make such an issue. 
I have quite as high a regard for the Administra- 
tion aaa has. I stated the object of the resolu- 


is no authority to make them, and it is necessary 
they should be made, we want to pass the neces- 
sary law. The Senator from Massachusetts goes 
off in his zeal to denounce traitors. He is no more 
against traitors than I am; but I am for constitu- 
tional liberty and against traitors, too. He is 
against traitors and against the Constitution of 
his country; and that is the only difference. I 


will put down treason and save the Constitution, | 


save regulated liberty, and he does not care 
whether there is any Constitution or not. I am 
not to be put in such a position. The Senator 
shall make no such issue with me, that the reso- 


lution is introduced as a reflection on the Admin- | 


istration. 


Judiciary; and regarding that as a test question | 
call for the yeas and nays. While | am up [ will 
take occasion to say that,as an humble member on 


trine which has been proclaimed to the country, 
and which, if notexpressly advocated , receives vir- 
tual indorsement. I see no necessity for trampling 
upon the Constitution in order to maintain it. | 
see no necessity for violating all law, and by our 
refusal to pass this resolution acquiescing in and 
indorsing usurpation of power, in order to pre- 
serve the laws. We present to the civilized world 
a very sad and humiliating spectacle, in upbraid- 
| ing revolting States for violating the laws and the 
Constitution, when we ourselves are committing 
equal if not greater outrages upon that Constitu- 
tion and against those laws. What is it? 


usurps the power to arrest the citizen, to incar- 
| cerate him, to discharge him or hold him in prison 
| upon the tenure of his will, without the courts, 
Congress, the people, or anybody knowing the 
reasons for this usurpation, 

I say to Senators on the other side, that the 
| members on this are ready and anxious to vote 
for any law that will punish treason in any man- 


by law, and according to law. If the public ex- 
| igencies are such that these men must be arrested, 
| let them be arrested according to law; and the 
| samg loyalty that gives you near seven hundred 
thousand men for your Army, and money inex- 


| these same men in the loyal States for a violation 
of the law and for their treasonable conduct. 
[ did not rise for the purpose of participating in 


the record who of us are willing to inquire into 
the conduct of our officials, and learn by whatcon- 
stitutional or legal right they commit these revolu- 
tionary acts. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, I should 


word on this resolution, but for the fact that the 
debate which has sprung up here is likely to place 
me in a very false position. 


made by the resolution. On the one side, gentle- 
| men seem to think—at least they have so argued 
—that if we vote for it, we are voting to censure 
the Secretary of State, or the President, or both 
| of them. On the other side, it seems to be pre- 
sented in this light, that if we vote against it, we 
| ave trying to stifle an inquiry into illegal acts, be- 

ing atraid from party motives to meet the question 

directly. I choose not to be placed in any such 
| position, but to give the reasons which will actuate 
| me in the vote that I may be called upon to give. 

I am always ready, I will say to the Senator from 
| California, to answer yea or nay upon the record 
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I have already stated that this is | 


tion. It isa resolution of inquiry, and I have not | 
even said that arrests had been made; but if there | 


| Mr.LATHAM. Mr. President, I see no object | 


| in referring this resolution to the Committee on the | 


this floor, representing a sovereign State, in the | 
| name of my people I protest against a certain doc- | 


One | 
man, unauthorized by the Constitution or the law, | 


ner, shape, or form; but let treason be punished | 


| haustible, will sit in judgment upon and punish | 


this discussion. I merely wish to have it go upon | 


not deem it necessary, or even advisable, to saya | 


The issue that is | 
made in the debate is one that is not necessarily | 





” 
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without fear upon all questions that may arise 
here; and 1 never yet saw the time when the call 
for the yeas and nays influenced my vote one par- 
ticle, and I hope | never shall see it. I trust that 
is the case with all gentlemen here. 

Now, sir, what is the proposition? The Sen- 
ator from [llinois has presented a resolution. I 
might perhaps have wished that that resolution 
had been deferred, on account of the state of the 
| country, and because of certain inferences that 
may be drawn from it; but he has seen fit to pre- 
sent itnow. It is a resolution very proper in its 
terms—simply an inquiry of a high officer of this 
Government what law exists for certain acts that 
have been performed by the Government. The 
honorable Senator, in the explanation that he has 
made, has stated to the Senate, on his own high 
responsibility—and certainly there is none highe: 
in this body—that he desires it not for the purpose 
of throwing the slightest imputation upon any 
officer of the Government, but simply in order to 
inquire with reference to certain acts, sufficiently 
notorious, so that, if any further legislation is 
necessary upon the subject, that legislation may 
be had at the present session. The object is legit- 
imate and proper, and the inquiry is calculated to 
| facilitate the object. What, then, are the objec- 
tions that are made ? 

My honorable friend from Massachusetts has 
gone off into a discussian of the performances of 
the Army, and has lectured us a little, (ver 
kindly, I dare say,) and the country in siaedalt 
upon the impropriety of our inquiring into any 
military performances. I do not admit the prop- 
osition in its full extent. I think it is advisable 
always for us to hold our tongues as much as pos- 
sible; but it is quite as advisable to open our 
mouths and speak when we feel that the interests 
of the country demand it; not only in regard to 
civil affairs, but military affairs. I have not yet 
seen the time when, with my profound and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the military art, I thought 
it advisable to express my opinions in public; and 
| always do it with very great fear and trembling 
even in private. In our case, however, | would 
suggest that it is hardly necessary that we should 
| trouble ourselves much upon military affairs, be- 
| cause both on the right hand and on the left we 
have eminent military gentlemen who are per- 
fectly ready to take care of these things, and ad- 
vise us in regard to them; and therefore I rest 
easy—tor the present, at any rate. 

I think, however, sir, that all that is foreign to 
the question; and I think it is as foreign to the 
question that we should be very much alarmed on 
|| so simple a matter, of the very great dangers to 
liberty that may follow. Let us look at it. The 
whole difficulty arises from timidity; we are afraid 
to speak the truth before the country, and utter 
our own sentiments with reference to these mat- 
ters. I have no question, indeed I know, that, 
under the directions from the Secretary of State, 
certain individuals in the loyal States have been 
arrested and imprisoned. ‘That is notorious; the 
whole country is aware of it. I will say here 
that I do not believe there is the slightest warrant 
of law for any such proceeding, and I do not sup- 
|| pose you will find a lawyer in the country who 
does think there is any warrant of law for any 
such proceeding; and yet I do not shrink from it. 
For the most part, so far as 1 know in the great 
majority of cases, certainly wherever the neces- 
sity existed—and I shall not undertake to judge as 
to that—lI justify the act, although it was against 
law; I justify it from the necessity of the case, 
and especially in the instances referred to by my 
friends from Maryland. If will not say in all of 
those instances, but in many of them; for I am 
not aware of the facts in all the cases. There 
are others equally notorious. Why do I say that 
I justify it? Because, in my judgment, it was 
absolutely necessary to the protection of the Com- 
monwealth, if I may so call it—the Government 
of the country. It was the business of the Ad- 
ministration, under the circumstances, to see that 
no detriment was done to the Republic, and where 
they acted, believing conscientiously that the good 
of the country demanded this action in this the hour 
of her peril, although they may have acted against 
| law, 1 honor the man who, under such cireum- 
stances, takes the responsibility; and I say here 
that if | were in power as an executive officer, 
and if I saw that the good of the country that I 
vas serving demanded that I should stretch my 
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authority,even at the risk of my official or of my 
own natural life, in order to protect the country, 
as God is my judge, I would do it, and take the 
consequ s; and it is the duty of every man 
place such a trustto do it. A man who stops, 
who hesitates, in such a case to inquire, when he 
ie building is about to be wrapped in 
ther there isa law to guide his action, 
for fear that the newspapers may be 
him, or that he may be 
e may be impeached even, is unlit for 
a great place, 


doin 


Be that t 
flames, whe 
and pauses 


down upon called to ac- 


| 


count, that h 
That is my opinion; but, sir, while I express 
that opinion, I say that when he steps beyond it, 
when the jv ople see, or the re presentatives of the 
people see that he is daring for a moment to use 
that power and that pretense of necessity for a 
nefarious purpose, for any purpose that is not 
fully justified by the facts before him—when the 
country sees, or believes, or dreams, or suspecty, 
that he is acting from anything but the highest 
motives that should actuate a public officer, then 
1 would be ready on the instant to check the first 
advance, and to lay my hand upon the man, 
Sir, we cannot trifle with these questions in 
times like those that have preceded the present 
There have been hours, there have 
been days, weeks, and months in the progress of 
this rebellion, when it was the duty of the exec- 
utive to act promptly, without fear, without trem- 
bling, at their own risk and the risk of public rep- 
robation; and when they did it from good motives 
and took that responsibility, it only showed them 
in my judgment so much the more fitted for the 
exigency which is upon us. But, sir, I agree 
with my honored friend from New Hampshire, 
I agree with my friend from Illinois, and others, 
that we should watch carefully, most carefully, 
the first approach to any exercise of illegal power 
that is not fully justified by the pressing exigency 


moment, 
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of the hour, because it has been well said, and is | 


known as a principle which every man certainly 
of us must recognize, that we, standing here as 
the guardians of public liberty, must see that no 
man infringes on the liberty of the citizen, unless 
under such circumstances that all the world will 
jusufy him from the obvious necessity that re- 
quires the act. 


‘hese are the principles which in my jadgment 


are applicable to the times. I have no hesitation | 


about them; and when the Administration have 


acted, whether wisely or unwisely, from good mo- | 
tives, from a desire to protect the Government and | 


protect the country, and in the exercise of their 


powers have done some things that I concede were | 


not justified by any law upon the statute-book, | 
am not disposed to quarrel with them; but [ am 
not disposed to conceal the act; [am not disposed 
to be afraid to meet it; I am not disposed to say 
to them, keep dark about this thing. Butif I stood 
in the position which the high officer occupies who 
is called upon to give this information, and the 
inquiry was addressed to me, would say frankly, 
yes, | did these things either with or without 
authority, and of that Congress must judge; the 
Government did these things from its view of the 
necessity of the case, and we justify it from that 
vecessity. His duty is to speak boldly and plainly 
and frankly; and then the question arises whether 
anybody will cavil at it. As I said before, | am 
disposed to sustain it so far as my judgment ap- 
proves what has been done; and | do nothing to 
injure either the Constitution or the law, though 
I may violate both, for | am acting for the pro- 
tection of both. ‘Therefore, sir, I think all this 
issue that has been made about any attempt to 


throw imputation on the Secretary of State, or on | 


the Presideat, or on any other officer, is hardly 
called for. Lam disposed to vote for this resolu- 
tion now that the debate has sprung up, as it has, 
because I do not think it wise to shrink from it. 
IL have nothing to conceal. I would not havea 


Government try to conceal anything, or apologize || 
- | 


for anything that they have done with a good mo- 
tive and with an honest intent to protect the coun- 
try which is in their charge. Therefore, sir, as I 
said before, although I would not have intro- 
duced this resolution at the present time, I see 


much harm that may come from shrinking for a | 


ingle moment from passing it and making the 


It looks as if we were afraid to meet it. 
It looks as if we wanted to conceal something 


yuquiry. 


from our friends on the other side of the House. | 


Sir, | have no feeling of the kind. When this Ad- 


it 


| this matter; but seeing none of the objections 


| When it gets toa point which threatens the body 
| politic, then it will be time enough for us to be 


| state two grounds upon which I desire this reso- 
| lution referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


| to suspend the habeas corpus is in the President 
| or is in Congress. 


| and if the clause of the Constitution which de- 


ministration, orany other Administration to which 
I have given my support, does anything which I 
am ashamed to have known, it shall not have my 
countenance further, and I will not aid in keeping 
its conduct a secret under any circumstances. I | 
supported a change of Administration from honest 
motives, because I believed the country required 
it, and I was disposed to give it a good one; but if 
it fails to be good and honest, Iam no longer a sup- 
porter of it. I believe it is good and honest, and 
therefore I sustain it, and | have nothing to conceal 
in regard to it. 3 

Why, then, should we not pass this resolution? 

I have no objection to the reference. I would as | 
leave vote to refer it as to pass it. My only ob- | 
jection to the reference is that people may say I 
was afraid of it. I say 1 am not. If you want 
time for deliberation and inquiry from the com- 
mittee, | am willing to favor that; but I only judge 
other people by myself; and I say that if I were 
Secretary of State, | should have no objection to 
this inquiry being made, and I would answer be- | 
fore God and my country as to what I had done, 
and why I did it, and under what authority I did | 
it, and the country should be my judge. 

l agree with gentlemen who have stated that | 
the country approved of these acts. Why? Be- 
cause the people of the country believed they were 
necessary. ‘They saw at the instant that it was 
a stretch of power, and yet they justified it, and 
from the very feeling and the very opinion which 
1 have expressed here—they believed in the neces- 
sity of prompt, immediate action. 

Now, sir, we are not sitting here as a judicial 
tribunal to try anybody, but simply to make in- 
quiries, if we see fit, and to sustain the Govern- 
ment, so far as we see and deem that the Govern- 
ment has acted rightfully. Therefore, I repeat 
what I have said before, that, in regard to this | 
matter, I see nothing to conceal; I see no impu- 
tation cast on the Government; if I did, I would 
vote against the resolution. The time has not yet 
arrived when | think it necessary to interfere in 


which have been urged, I feel inclined to vote for | 
the resolution. The suggestions as to what the 
country feels go with me for nothing, because I 


the action of the Senate. 
for us to act upon what has been done, then will 
be time enough for the debate. 

Sir, Ldo not know by whose authority these 


things were done. The presumption is, that com- || 


ing from a high officer, one of the highest officers | 
of State, it was done under the direction of the | 
President. It may have been so; it may not have 
been so. I see no objection to our inquiring. 
Somebody must take the responsibility; the ques- | 
tion is about the act. I know there is a disposi- 
tion among men to stretch their authority always. 


nervous about it. I believe in my conscience that 
we need not, at this time, trouble ourselves with 
any fear that there is a disposition on the part of 
the Government to use its power unwisely or un- 
necessarily. When every officer, large and small, 
begins to thunder, and the heavens are full of it 
from all quarters, or from any considerable num- 
ber of points, I think it will be time enough for 
us to begin to look and see if there is any danger | 
ahead. 
keeping our power of supervision over all. I am 
not disposed to take back anything that I said 
then; and [ am ready, if need be, to apply the 
same rule which [ would then apply to military 
affairs, to civil affairs, and inquire into the con- 





duct of all branches of the public service. {| 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I did not 
desire to take any part in the debate, but I will 


I undertake to say that the question which un- 
derlies this whole matter is, whether the power 


If it is in the President, and 
the responsibility is upon him, he is to judge of 
the necessity which authorizes its sus eed 


clares that ‘‘the privilege of the writ of habeas | 
corpus shall not be suspended unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it,’’ vests the responsibility in the Presi- 
dent, he, and he alone, is to judge of the neces- 





BE. 


I spoke the other day of the necessity of || 
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sity; and I undertake to say to our friends here 
that the war we are waging In this country is not 
necessarily confined to those States where hostile 
forces meet, but we are at war through the whole 
country; every State is at war. We in Wiscon- 
sin are in this civil war; and if the enemies of the 
United States engaged in this war are in Wiscon- 
sin, it may be necessary that the power of the 
President, under this authority given to him, if it 
rests In him to suspend the habeas corpus, should 
reach even to Wisconsin and make arrests and 
suspend inquiry oY ee proceedings. When 
this question was first raised, 1 admit that my 
whole prejudices were against the power being 
vested in the Executive; but when I read the able 
argument made by the Attorney General, I con- 
fess that I began to doubt whether the power 
rested in Congress, whether it was not in the Ex- 
ecutive, and whether, in the Constitution which 
was framed by our fathers, the whole responsi- 
bility was not put upon the Executive elected by 
the people, responsible to the people, who sur- 
renders up his office at the end of four years, and 
who is liable to impeachment for any malfeasance 
in hi¥office, in the suspension of the habeas corpus 
or es else; whether, by the very theory of 
our Government, this more important than any 
other power in a case of civil war of suspending 
the habeas corpus is not placed in the Executive, and 
in the Executive alone. Suppose acivil war arises, 
and Congress is driven out of the capital, what 
then is to be done? Where is the power to sus- 
| pend your habeas corpus? Suppose the very judge 
| that issues the habeas corpus is surrounded by force 

and taken captive and prisoner. Suppose that 
he is placed under military restraint. It is a part 
of the execution of the law, as is ably argued in 
this opinion to which I have referred; it is a part 
of the executive business with which the Presi- 
dent is clothed, to judge when the courts may 
safely, in case of civil war, sit, issue their process, 
and try offenders. Now, sir, I do not stand here 
| to say that I have definitely formed my opinion 
upon that question even at the present moment. 
I will say that I have not. I want the question 
inquired into. I want the Committee on the Ju- 


|| diciary to examine that question; to examine it 
have no fear that they will misjudge my action or | 
When the time arrives || 


carefully, seriously, and take time enough to ex- 
amine it and report it to the Senate, and Jet us 
have their opinion upon the question whether the 
suspending of the writ of habeas corpus is in Con- 
gress or in the Executive; for it all comes to that. 
If the power is in the President to suspend the 
habeas corpus, his directing the Secretary of State 
to order an arrest is no violation of the Consti- 
tution; none whatever. 

But, Mr. President, I do not desire to go into 
the discussion of this question. I made the motion 
to refer for the purpose of sending it to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary—of which the honorable 
mover of this resolutio®is himself the chairman 
—that we may have his best thoughts and his 
report on this subject. Do we not all know what 
the law is just as well as the Secretary of State? 
Is it that we want to refer this resolution to find 
out what the lawis? Are we not presumed to 
know something about the existing state of the 
law? Sir, the question is—and it 1s this import- 
ant constitutional question which lies at the very 
threshold—whether the power to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus in time of war is in the Pres- 
ident or in Congress? I want a report on that 
subject; and furthermore, if the simple reference 
to the Judiciary Committee is not sufficient, I wil 
moverto refer it, with instructions, to the commit- 
tee to inquire what further legislation is necessary 
| in order to arrest those who are guilty of treasou, 
misprision of treason, or conspiracy against the 
Government of the United States. 

Sir, what I want is action towards the punish- 
ment of traitors. Now, when within sound o! 
this Capitol you can hear the guns of the enemy 
who have an immense army gathered near us, 
which, if we have another conflict, and our army 
is defeated, is sure to take possession of this city, 
| and instead of having the war on the Potomac |t 
ewill be transferred to the Susquehanna—at this 
time and this hour, when the enemy are in our 
| presence, and the Executive has drawn the sword 

to strike, I am not willing to say one word which 
| shall paralyze the force of the blow with which 
| he shall strike at the enemies of the country. 
want the committee to consider two things: first, 





| the constitutional question whether the power to 





